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Washington 


Ads 


‘‘4 Store Worthy of 
The Nation’s Capital’ 
can aid your shopping 


~The Tea Room isa pleasant place 
to dine, or enjoy afternoon tea. 


—We have a generous free shipment 
service to all points in the conti- 
nental United States. 


‘We will wrap your purchases as 
gifts, if you request. 


Our ‘‘Ask Mr. Foster’’ Service 
will arrange all details of your trip. 
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WORIAL Tip Make Your 
GEORGE Trees Famous 
WASHINGTON ow 

NMORE GARDEN CLU FOR FURNITURE 

USED IN D. A. R. 
HEADQUARTERS 
Lams SEAL €& Srencit Co. 
INCORPORATED 


824-826 13th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Phones Millwork - Lumber 
Lincoln 1800-01-02 “Wood We Work 


We sell souvenirs made from old rafters taken 


from White House 
Lank Woodwork Co., Ine. 
61 K St. S. E. Washington, D. C. 


The Finest in 
FLOWERS SINCE 1889 


Telegraph Orders Promptly Executed 
GUD BROS. 1212 F Street N. W. 
co. (3 Branch Shops) 
Telephone National 4278 
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AN EXPRESSION 
OF YOUR PATRIOTISM 
A Bust of 


Jean Antoine Houdon, Sculptor 


For 1932 presentation, 
what more fitting tribute could be 
selected than this famous bronze? 
Height 1334” price $100.00 de- 
livered. Life size $450.00. * x 
Illustrations and prices of other 
Bronzes for the Washington Cele- 
bration sent upon request. 


GORHAM 


BRONZE DIVISION 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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HE porTRAIT of George Washington by Rembrandt 

Peale, which hangs in Memorial Continental Hall of 
the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, was acquired at the sale in Washington of the 
collection of the late Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut — 
a collection highly regarded by connoisseurs. It presents 
the Great American in Continental uniform, and for its 
historic and artistic association is a distinctly important 
picture to all those particularly interested in that period 
of his life covering the American Revolution, for George 
Washington and Rembrandt Peale were contemporaries, 
though Peale was not born until February 22, 1778.—-The 
designation “‘port-hole portrait” is due to the stone case- 
ment from whence the head appears to be looking. 
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birth 
Washington makes February the su- 
preme month in our Washington calen- 
dar. This extraordinary personality, 
who was to exert an incalculable in- 
fluence on international history (for 
we are yet too close to his time to be 
able to estimate the impetus of his 
successful conduct of the American 
Revolution on the movement towards 
world-wide democratic rule), created 
no stir upon his arrival. He was un- 
doubtedly an event to his mother, 
Mary Ball Washington, since he was 
her first-born; but to everyone else he 
was probably “just another boy in 
Augustine Washington’s family,” 
Lawrence and Augustine, Jr., two of 
the children of his first marriage, then 
being 14 years and 12 years old re- 
spectively. 

Many generations of distinguished 
ancestry, reaching back to medieval 
times, have been traced and widely 
published, precluding the necessity 
of mentioning them here; but Irving’s 
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The George Washington Calendar 


February Events 
FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


of George 


MAGAZINE 


comment on Washington’s lineage is 
worthy of repetition: “Hereditary rank © 
may be an illusion; but hereditary vir- 
tue gives a patent of innate ae Sill 7 
beyond all the blazonry of the Herald’s res 
College.” 
Over a score of years passed before ae ; 
there occurred another event. On his 
February 4, 1756, Colonel George 
Washington, then commander-in-chief | 
of all Virginia’s Colonial forces, set 
forth on a journey to Boston of a little 
over six weeks’ duration, to take up | 
with Governor Shirley, then com- 
mander of British troops in Amation, 
a question of rank. There was a dif- 
ference between Crown and provincial — 
commissions; British officers who had — a? 
received royal commissions, claimed 
to supersede those who held commis- 
sions from Colonial governors. The — 
situation came to a head when the com-- 
mander of Fort Cumberland in Mary- 
land (where both Maryland and Vir- a 
ginia troops were stationed) was sud- 


GEORGE 


denly called away. A Captain Dag- 
worthy assumed command under his 
royal commission in the preceding 
war in Canada, and refused to obey 
any officer, of whatever rank, who had 
not a king’s commission. This as- 
sumption of authority inaugurated 
quite a tempest, involving even the 
governors of Maryland and Virginia. 
Washington wasted no words in the 
fray, other than to state that if Vir- 
ginia’s commander-in-chief were 
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WASHINGTON AT NEW WINDSOR 
(From an old engraving) 


obliged to yield precedence to a Mary- 
land captain of thirty men, he would 
have to resign. Washington made the 
trip on horseback, accompanied by his 
aide-de-camp Captain George Mercer, 
and by Captain Stewart,- both Vir- 
ginians, with negro servants in smart 
livery. The three young officers were 
well turned out, judging from Wash- 
ington’s previous orders to London for 
uniforms and other equipment, in 
which scarlet cloth and gold braid 
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PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON IN UNIFORM 
Published by Currier & Ives 


were lavishly used. They were con- 
tinuously entertained in Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston; and General 
Shirley received them cordially and 
made a decision completely in Wash- 
ington’s favor regarding the Dag- 
worthy case. 

Of similar character to this matter 
was an event which had its inception 
the following February. At an age 
when most young men are just gradu- 
ating from college and thinking about 
a career, Washington had, on the 
strength of his fine record in the French 
and Indian wars, been appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of Virginia’s provin- 
cial forces because of overwhelming 
popular demand and against the per- 
sonal inclination of Governor Din- 
widdie, who preferred Colonel Innes. 
The governor persisted in his pique 
and harassed the young commander 
with innumerable annoyances until 
the latter would have resigned his com- 


mission but for the unfortunate popu- 
lace who looked to him to deliver them 
from the ravages of Indian warfare. _ 
General Shirley had been replaced by 43 
the Earl of Loudoun, who was given 
practically a viceroy’s powers over all 
Colonial governors. Washington had — 

reason to believe that Loudoun had _ 

early “received impressions to his 
prejudice by false representations of 
facts” furnished by Governor Din- _ 
widdie, and when he learned that the 
former was to hold a conference of 
southern governors in Philadelphia in _ 
March, 1757, he sought permission an 
attend, receiving it in very ungracious 
terms. Washington’s personality, how- 
ever, had precisely the effect he fin 
anticipated: Loudoun received him 
most cordially, and during the confer- = 
ence he was frequently consulted about — 
frontier service, and his advice gen-— 
erally adopted. 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Two years later, on his birthday, 
1759 (with the French and Indian 
Wars ended, and his marriage with 
the widow Custis celebrated a few 
weeks earlier), Washington took his 
seat as a burgess in the Virginia As- 
sembly as a representative of Fred- 
erick County. His installation was 
signalized by a whole-hearted tribute 
on the part of the House. Mr. Robin- 
son, the Speaker and a close friend of 
Washington, spoke eloquently of the 
Colony’s appreciation of his distin- 
guished service in the field. Washing- 
ton endeavored to make proper re- 
sponse, but suffered an attack of stage 
fright and could not speak. Said the 
Speaker, “Sit down, Mr. Washington, 
your modesty equals your valor, and 
that surpasses the power of any lan- 
guage I possess.” Washington con- 
tinued as a burgess from Frederick 
County, and subsequently from Fair- 
fax County, until he went to the Con- 
tinental Congress. On February 20, 
1775, he was elected a member of the 
Second Provincial Convention for 
Fairfax County. 

It is a curious coincidence that 
Washington was not involved in a 
major conflict during any of the six 
Februarys of the Revolution, although 
of course he was in touch with out- 
standing developments in various parts 
of the country, and, indeed, occupied 
with planning certain of them. In 
February, 1776, he was encamped be- 
fore Boston, impatient to attack Gen- 
eral Howe, but restrained through 
shortage of supplies. The following 
February he was in winter quarters 


at Morristown, settling such serious 
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matters as a smallpox epidemic. 


able winter at Valley Forge in Feb- 
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was enduring with his men the [a 


ruary, 1778; and twelve months later 
was at Middlebrook on the Raritan, 
where the soldiers were still wintering 
in huts, but were better acclimated. 
In February, 1780, Washington was 
again in winter quarters near Morris- 
town, deeply concerned over the de- 
fence of Charleston, South Carolina. 
The final February of the war found 
him in New Windsor, New York, 
which is apparently the period repre- 
sented by the engraving illustrated 
herewith, showing him with his horse, 
the words “New Windsor” are 
prominent on a map on the table in 
the center of the picture. 

February 4, 1789, was the eventful 
day on which the electoral votes for 
first President of the United States dis- 
closed George Washington the unani- 
mous choice. It was no surprise, how- 
ever, for from the time the population 
of the country comprehended the new 
form of government projected, Gen- 
eral Washington was the popular 
favorite for the highest office. 

The final February of Washington’s 
life yielded an event which was a 
great satisfaction to him. On his last 
birthday, 1799, his nephew Lawrence 
Lewis was married to Nellie Custis at 
Mount Vernon. 

This must have been one of the hap- 
piest Februarys of Washington’s life, 
and the romance of these two young 
people so dear to him is g felicitous 
event with which to terminate our re- 
view of February episodes. 
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IKE the Matterhorn among mountains, 
February, 1932, overshadows other 
months of other years. The infant George 
Washington sanctified February 22d and 
made it expressive of eloquent American- 
ism. Steadily he grew to Christian man- 
hood—an immortal example of the possi- 
bilities of American citizenship. 

Maturing about us, in every neighbor- 
hood, are boys and girls who need friendly 
encouragement that they may be prepared 
to preserve this great Republic. 

The future needs leadership to carry out 
the plans of George Washington, our first 
masterly executive of this Nation. He 
tolerated no lightness or fickleness in deal- 
ing with the affairs of State or Nation. 

At the present time there are some who, 
by legislation and the ballot, would de- 
prive this Nation of the form of govern- 
ment George Washington helped bring into 


being. Schemes are presented on every 
hand so subtle and varied that few Amer- 
icans realize their full significance. 

Let our anniversaries this year arouse 
anew our determination to cling to the 
principles of government George Wash- 


ington loved, revered and executed. 

Faith in our country’s power is essen- 
tial. The people of the past accomplished 
the establishment of a government which 
has outlived systems inaugurated in other 
lands. Such faith will enable us to sur- 
mount the mountains of Despair and De- 
pression. 

To increase our faith there is virtue in 
coming together to discuss important items 
of interest to the American people. Such 
a gathering of patriotic leaders marks this 
February as outstanding in contributing 
to National Defense. 

The great assembly in Washington known 
as the Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense points an index for sim- 
ilar uniting of effort in communities and 
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States. Over forty organizations of lineal | 
descendants of the early patriots of the 
United States are represented in this huge | 
meeting. For days they confer on the sub-— 
jects relating to the well-being of this Na- 
tion. This year particular notice will be _ 
taken of young people. It is hoped that _ 
the year 1932 will register thousands of — 
recruits, both young and old, for patriotic 
endeavor. 

The Bicentennial year is an appropriate 
time for asserting our confidence in Na- | 
tional Defense as a protector of the most 
promising theories of progress in this 
country. Youth receives its ideas from 
without as well as within the United — 
States. If we make it plain that common | 
defense is a natural element of our na- 
tional existence young people will be more 
earnest in devoting time to the considera- __ 
tion of all the processes of citizenship 
which are involved therein. f 

There are many phrases — 
here and yonder, which tend to bewilder. 
The air is filled with exclamations about he 
disarmament. If we examine the history _ 
of this Republic with honest thought we | 
arrive at the conclusion that this country 
has led in many of the greatest humanita- 
rian movements known to civilization. Is_ 
it not logical then to retain trust in our — 
country’s ability to reduce its armament as 
soon as such action is in keeping with the 
world outlook and with common sense? 

The people of this country await peace 
among all nations as eagerly as any people 
anywhere. February, 1932, starts a new 
disarmament conference. With respect to 
national honor and world amity may the 
proceedings set the clock of civilization 
ahead at least a few seconds as measured 
by the orbit of time and eternity. 

EpitH Irwin Hosart, 


President General. 


President General's Message 
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REVOLUTION 


Memorial Continental Hall, Administration Building 
Constitution Hall 


By Hattie M. Beavers, Chairman 
Building and Grounds Committee 


HE National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution is 


the outcome of humble beginnings and remarkable achievements, of 

the endeavor of courageous women to honor the immortal Washington 

and the patriots of the Revolution, and to cherish and maintain Amer- 
ican independence, American ideals and the American Government. 

The long roll of the Daughters of the American Revolution embraces 
members in practically every hamlet, village and city of these United States 
and some in foreign lands. Their National Headquarters today occupies an 
entire block in the city of Washington, the Capital of the Nation. 

The Society was organized in Washington, D. C., October 11, 1890, with 
eighteen members. Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison, wife of Benjamin Harrison, 
then President of the United States, was elected President General, which 
position she filled until her death, October 25, 1892. 


The objects of the Society, as stated in its Constitution, are: 


1. To perpetuate the memory of the spirit of the men and women who achieved American 
independence, by the acquisition and protection of historical spots. and the erection 
of monuments; by the encouragement of historical research in‘relation to the Revolu- 

tion and the publication of its results; by the preservation of documents and relics, 

be and of the records of the individual services of Revolutionary soldiers and patriots, 
and by the promotion of celebrations of all patriotic anniversaries. 


. To carry out the injunction of Washington in his farewell address to the American 


people, ‘to promote, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge,” thus developing an enlightened public opinion, and affording 
to young and old such advantages as shall develop in them the largest capacity for 


performing the duties of American citizens. 


. To cherish, maintain, and extend the institutions of American freedom, to foster true 
patriotism and love of country, and to aid in securing for mankind all the blessings 


of liberty. 
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February 20, 1896, the National Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was incorporated by the Fifty-fourth Congress of the United 
States, and ordered to report annually to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Information in regard to membership in the organization may be obtained 
by addressing the Corresponding Secretary General, Memorial Continental 
Hall, Washington, D. C. Any woman is eligible for membership in the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution who is not 
less than eighteen years of age, and who is descended from a man or woman 
who, with unfailing loyalty to the cause of American independence, served 
as a sailor, or as a soldier or civil officer in one of the several Colonies or States, 
or in the United Colonies or States, or as a recognized patriot, or rendered 
material aid thereto, provided the applicant is personally acceptable to the So- 
ciety. 

The Continental Congress, which is the annual meeting of the N. S., 
D. A. R., is held in Constitution Hall during the week in which the 19th of 
April falls. It is made up of the President General, who presides; the National 
Officers, who are in charge of the administrative offices; twenty-one Vice- 
Presidents General; the Regents of each State, together with the Regents 
and delegates elected by the local chapters in each State. 


The National Headquarters occupies the city block bounded by 17th 
and 18th, C and D Streets. It is the largest group of buildings in the world 
financed entirely by a woman’s patriotic organization. On the south is the 
building of the Pan American Union, and on the north the buildings of the 
American Red Cross. All face the Government reservation 


lying between 
the White House and the Washington Monument. oy e 


i Memorial Continental Hall 


This, the first building erected, and constructed of Vermont marble, 
faces 17th Street, and cost $518,070.69. The architect was Edward Pearse 
Casey, of New York. The corner stone was laid April 19, 1904, under the 
auspices of the Masonic Fraternity; the trowel used was that with which 
George Washington laid the corner stone of the Capitol in 1793. The stone 
bears the inscription: ‘A TripuTE TO THE Patriots WHO ACHIEVED AMERI- 
CAN INDEPENDENCE.” In design and general appearance it resembles the 
classic buildings of the Revolutionary period. It was completed in time for 
the 19th Continental Congress in 1910. 

The front portico is supported by sixteen immense drum columns with 
the inscription: “‘MrEMoRrIAL CONTINENTAL HALL,” across the front. The 
bronze doors memorialize the Founders, Charter Members, and the heroes 
and heroines of Connecticut and Massachusetts. The keystones over these 
doors were given by the State of Pennsylvania. 
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Entrance Hall The entrance hall, the gift of the Chapters of 

Pennsylvania, has the state Coat-of-Arms in 
bronze sunk in the center of the floor. The two bronze plaques over the side 
doors, the large hall clock, and the leather-covered furniture are included 
in the gift. In the niches forming the frieze are marble busts of George Wash- 
ington, John Hancock, Edward Hand, Isaac Shelby, James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe, John Adams, Ethan Allen, John Stark, George Clinton and Nathan 
Hale, presented by Chapters of various states. 


The bronze bas-relief near the north staircase is a replica of one made 
by the well-known French sculptor, David d’ Angers, and represents the most 
famous Americans from the time of George Washington to the sculptor’s 
own day. The bronze drinking fountain nearby, represents the soldiers and 
sailors of the American Revolution. 

The plaque at the south end of the corridor, given in honor of Mrs. 
Brosseau, Honorary President General, is one of the outstanding additions in 
later years. It is a copy of the Declaration of Independence engraved on a 
silver tablet, with a bas-relief from Trumbull’s famous painting. A handsome 
American flag stands on either side. Close by is a portrait bust of Martha 
Washington and at the north end one of Oliver Ellsworth. The memorial 
elevator was presented by descendents of Josiah Bartlett, a Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

At the first turn of the north memorial staircase is a tablet bearing the 
design of the monument to the prison ships martyrs. 

The south staircase, the gift of the Chapters in Minnesota, has that 
State’s Coat-of-Arms on the wall at the turn of the steps. The Daughters of 
Vermont gave the mahogany hand-rails. 


Auditorium The Auditorium, with its galleries, has a seating 

capacity of nearly two thousand. The artificial light- 
ing is provided by four large electroliers, memorial gifts, suspended from the 
ceiling. This ceiling, which is the full height of the building, is of ground glass 
divided into squares and ornamented by scroll work. A system of indirect 
lighting has been installed back of the cornices. 

The large clock on the railing of the east gallery has the frame at the 
top illuminated with the Coat-of-Arms of Maryland. 

In the south gallery hangs a full length portrait of Martha Washington, 
the gift of the daughter of the artist, Professor E. F. Andrews. ‘‘ Washington 
on Dorchester Heights,” by Darius Cobb, the gift of the State of Massachusetts 
is in the north gallery. Wendell Phillips posed for the figure of Washington 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes loaned Washington’s field glasses to the artist. 

The flags hanging from the cornices are those of every State in the 
_ Union, placed in the order in which they ratified the Constitution, and the 
flag of Hawaii. The Betsy Ross Flag, with its thirteen stars, hangs suspended 
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from the center of the ceiling during the week of the Continental Congress. 
At all other times the flags of the Allied Nations, participating in the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armament are displayed. The Allied flags are 
the gift of the Federal Government. 

On the platform, which comfortably seats one hundred persons, is a 
reproduction of the table on which the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, a copy of the chair used by the presiding officer on that historic occa- 
sion, and a smaller table and chair of similar design. The large arm chairs, as 
well as the smaller chairs were presented for the use of the National Officers, 
Vice-Presidents General and distinguished guests. The handsome brass 
Lectern and Bible and the steps with mahogany rails complete the furnishings. 


On either side of the platform are stage boxes with a rest room connected 
with each box, suitably furnished by those who have taken the boxes as 
memorials. 


Rembrandt Peale’s famous “‘porthole” portrait of Washington hangs 
on the wall back of the platform. It was acquired by the National Society 
in February, 1925. Directly above the portrait is a handsome insignia of the 
National Society, molded from a British cannon captured at Saratoga in 
1777 and presented by the Army and Navy Chapter, and below is the bronze 
tablet presented by the Federal Government, November 12, 1922, to the 
National Society as a token of appreciation for the use of Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall for the plenary sessions of the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament during November and December, 1921. 


The Museum The Museum, which occupies the two wings on 

either side of the Auditorium, connected with me- 
morial mahogany doors, preserves for future generations the life and traditions 
of the founders of our country. The collection now on exhibition includes 
valuable manuscripts, pewter, silver, glass, china, arms, jewelry, fans, samplers, 
quilts, and types of needlework of the Revolutionary Period. Many cases 
show examples of the work of early American craftsmen and needle-women 
up to 1830, as we recognize the value of this period of the American Republic 
in the history of art in our country. 


The rooms in Memorial Continental Hall are owned by states and fur- 
nished through the generosity of Chapters and individual members. The 
object of the National Society has been to reproduce the different types of 
rooms in the Revolutionary households, in which could be preserved cherished 
heirlooms and at the same time depict the home surroundings of that period. 
The collection is widely diversified and is valuable educationally and histori- 
cally for its fine examples of early European and American craftsmanship 
shown throughout the building. 


A few of the rooms are furnished to represent some special interest which 
belongs to the States sponsoring them. 
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Ohio Window draperies are of dark blue velvet, with a border of buckeye 

leaves enclosing the State Seal embroidered in gold. A fine old 
corner cupboard, filled with a varied collection of valuable relics; a graceful 
sofa; several splendid examples of Chippendale side chairs; tables and a lamp; 
a painted chair; a wall clock; a quaint footstool and a chandelier of rare beauty, 
aid in portraying a stately living room. 


Missourt This drawing room of the Victorian Period is furnished in 

carved rosewood. An Oriental rug and handsome hangings 
lend it color. Of special interest to the State is the bronze tablet to the famous 
Pony Express which had its origin in St. Joseph and carried mail between 
that city and San Francisco. 


District of Columbia This small living room is typical of its 

. time in wealthy homes. The armchair, 
formerly used by President Monroe and bequeathed to the National Society, 
is of particular interest while the Tambour sewing table is considered a rare 
museum piece. The secretary, tables, a fine Chippendale armchair, the sofa 
over which hangs a beautiful Adams mirror, the wall clock and the fine old 
engravings are all splendid examples. The secretary contains an especially 
fine collection of china and relics. Of particular interest is a framed map show- 
ing the old milestones marking the original boundaries of the District of 
Columbia. These stones have been reclaimed and restored by the Chapters 
of the District, Virginia and Maryland. 


Illinois Here is depicted a Colonial drawing room in rich coloring of 

terra cotta and gold. Lovely old pieces of Sheraton, Heppel- 
white and Chippendale, pictures, a mirror and a magnificent crystal chande- 
lier make up a harmonious whole. Among the most important pieces is the 
candle-stand owned by William Penn, the Paul Jones chest and the Benjamin 
Reeve clock. 


Tennessee By gracious permission of the State, this room is now the 

reception room of the Curator General. It contains many 
fine museum pieces as well as necessary furnishings. 


Maryland A handsome parlor in which the draperies are gold and blue 

brocade from a Maryland home. The rug corresponds in 
color and design. According to tradition the fine old sofa was once used by 
Jefferson when a visitor in the house of its original owner. The crystal chande- 
lier and lamp are also from a nearby Maryland home. There are several 
fine tables and a painted chair and the quaint cabinet contains treasured 
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ete Towa This state has a large living room in colorings of rose and blue. 
ee a On the old bureau used in rooms of this type are the book-ends 


i 


made from the rafters of the White House, the gift of Mrs. Herbert Hoover. 
The fine Empire mirror and grooved-edged table are conspicuous pieces. 


| 
fe Vermont Vermont has chosen a small New England study. The 
: draperies of blue woolen fabric of the period and the Oriental 
a rug harmonize with the beautiful pieces of maple with which it is furnished. 
The small secretary, low sofa, flat top center table desk, rare and interesting 
chairs, the old footstool, Grandfather’s clock and side table, with its brass 
candlesticks, gives a fine example of a room of this type. 
The corridor on the second floor is designated as the Corridor of 
the Presidents and portraits of some Presidents General hang on the wall. 


New York This handsome drawing room is a memorial to the founders 

of the Daughters of the American Revolution. Its fine 
old sofa and also the desk used by Reubin Walworth, last Chancellor of the 
State of New York, were the gifts of a Founder. Of special interest is the 
drop-leaf table on which George and Martha Washington ate their bridal 
supper, and an armchair, made in 1774, upholstered in needlepoint, and used 
by Washington and Lafayette during their visits to the De Peyster family of 
Poughkeepsie. The fine Bokhara rug and rich draperies of red satin damask 
of an old design, make a dignified setting for the many valuable pieces. 
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Connecticut This room, the gift of the State of Connecticut, is used 

by the National Board of Management. The draperies 
are blue satin embroidered in gold and the lace curtains are of the Stars and 
Stripes design. The furnishings include a large mahogany table around which 
the National Officers gather, smaller tables for the use of the Secretaries, 
carved chairs, some having the insignia of the Society and some having the 
Coat-of-Arms of the Thirteen Original States in color carved on the back; also 
the chair for the President General, which is a reproduction of that used by 
Washington when presiding in Independence Hall over the Constitutional 
Convention. The frescoed ceiling is decorated in gold leaf. 


Alabama A small formal reception room is depicted by this state. 

The rich red damask brocade is from an historic home. 
The secretary was used by William Rufus King, of Alabama, Vice President 
of the United States. 
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Cairornia Room 


Texas The Texas Room is a cosy parlor with rich blue satin draperies 

and fine antique pieces, among which is a graceful old wing 

mgs A silver and turquoise desk set presented for the use of Hon. Charles 

. Garrett, at the Conference on the Limitation of — is tiated 
tse by the room’s sponsors. oe 


California A cosy sitting room with ch: charming antique pieces. The 

early American pressed glass lamp on the fine old table 
was used at Woodlawn, the home of Nellie Custis. The pictures of the 
California missions are of special historical value as many of these missions 
are no longer in existence. 


Indiana The Colonial Library, was designed by Charles O. Cornelius, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Museum. 

The coloring of the Oriental rug and the handsome satin hAngings are 
of soft green and gold. The highboy and bookcase, frequently used together 
in rooms of the period, and the clock are particularly fine examples of the 
_ cabinet-makers’ art. The small slant-top desk was a family heirloom of the 
6th President General, Mrs. Donald McLean. The bookcases contain a 
valuable collection of old books transferred from the Museum, as well as a 
modern collection by Indiana authors. 
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Its furnishings are 
modern reproductions 
of Chinese Chippen- 
dale made in Grand 
Rapids, which appro- 
priately illustrates one 
f the greatest indus- 
ries in that State. Of 
articular interest is 
he antique Chippen- 
dale mirror which is a 


fine example of that 
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The rug in this small parlor, with its pine-cone border, was 

designed and made on the Cranberry Islands. The chandelier 

was taken from an old house in Portland and the prisms are particularly fine 

and rare. Sheraton and Heppelwhite predominate in the furnishings which 

us were in all instances obtained from old homes in the State. The mantel was 
, formerly occupied by Henry Clay. 


Massacuusetts Room 
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New Jersey The paneled woodwork and furnishings of this unique 

; room were made from the wood of the British Frigate 
Augusta which sank during the Battle of Red Bank, October 23, 1777. It 
was raised through the generosity of the Chapters and members of this State. 
Iron, hand-wrought, from the anchor, was used in making the chandelier. 
Copies of the portraits of New Jersey’s signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are on its walls. The windows depict, in stained glass, the State’s 
historic participation in the Revolutionary War. Each scene is a gem in itself, 
so beautifully has the glasswork been executed. The Bible on the table was 
made by the American Colony in Jerusalem, bound with the wood of Olivet. 


Massachusetts Most of the lovely pieces of this sitting room of 

a well-to-do family ‘during the Revolution are 
family heirlooms generously given to faithfully portray the period. The 
framed sampler on the wall, depicting the marriage of Charles the First of 
England, was taken from the British during the Revolution. The grandfather 
clock is a genuine Simon Willard. The wooden mantel from the Pope House 
in Dorchester is set in its original brick and the fireback is from the home of 
Benjamin Lincoln. The corner cupboard is filled with interesting heirlooms. 
The portrait of Washington, woven in black and white silk to simulate an 
engraving, was made on the Jacquard looms and is most rare and valuable. 
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West Virginia This sitting room, with a built-in bookcase, con- 

tains many interesting gifts from the Daughters 
in the State. Most of the mahogany furniture is Dutch-Colonial. 


New Henwwabiee An ideal place for “‘a children’s attic” is this 

quaint gabled room on the top floor. The pine 
panelling, the setting for the old chimney-breast and the corner cupboards 
were especially designed by Wallace Nutting. The narrow pine settle, the 
valuable child’s desk and chair, the fine collection of cradles and children’s 
furniture and a large and varied assortment of toys, books and clothing are 


of absorbing interest. In this room is the chair used by Franklin Pierce. 


Delaware The chandelier in 
this small parlor is 


considered one of the finest examples 
in the building. A beautiful corner 
cupboard holds relics of great in- 
terest. 


Virgin ta In this lovely din- 

ing room the rich 
gold coloring of the woodwork and 
draperies makes a beautiful setting 
for the inlaid mahogany furniture. 
On the walls hang the portraits of 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Francis 
Lightfoot Lee and Chief Justice 
Marshall, Virginia’s famous sons. 
The marble Coat-of-Arms of Vir- 
ginia over the mantel was the gift of 
Sir Moses Ezekiel, the sculptor. 
The antique fireback from Hayfield, 
moulded in the foundry of Augustine 
Washington in 1732, is set in its 
original brick. The key to Hayfield 
is among the interesting relics in th 


china cabinet. 
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CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION Boarp Room 


ke  Seaial Hall This fine large room carries into effect the colors 
adopted by the National Society. The mahogany 
teu is of modern reproductions, with the exception of the large antique 


sideboard. 


An old oil painting of the capture of Major André hangs over the mantel. 
The built-in cupboards contain the beautiful china decorated with the D. A. R. 


7 insignia and the handsome solid silver for use on formal occasions, the gift of 


individual members and chapters. 


 €.A.R. Board Room the Board Room of the National Society | 
of the Children of the American Revolution 
there hangs the portrait of the Founder, Mrs. Daniel Lothrop. The Founder's 
Chair is used by the National President. The American Flag is the gift of 
the Colonel Nicholas Ruxton Moore Society of Maryland, while the C. A. R. 
Banner is the gift of the General Lord Stirling Society of New York. The 
State Flags grouped about the room are gifts from the several States and 
Societies of the C. A. R. The service flag represents the three hundred and 


a ca, six members of the C. A. R. who made the supreme sacrifice in the World War. 
aur, The meetings of the National Board of Management of the C. A. R. are 


pra held on the second Thursday of each month from October through May. 
fs At the present time the membership is over twelve thousand boys and girls 

up to the ages of twenty-two and nineteen respectiv wits 
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CoLontaL BEDROOM 


Kentucky Historic portraits are on the walls of Kentucky’s “parlor” 
: and the crystal lighting fixtures are very handsome. The 


furniture is mahogany, upholstered in dark blue and adds greatly to the charm 


of the room. 


A Colonial Bedroom This quaint New England room contains the 
handsome four poster and trundle-beds and 


bed-steps bequeathed to the Nafional Society by Miss Floretta Vining of 


Massachusetts. The entire furnishings came from a. room in her historic 


home and are authentic. This room is sponsored by Massachusetts and all 


necessary upkeep is paid by that State. Tourists greatly admire the valuable 


old furniture and comment upon the atmosphere attained of a bygone and 


simpler age. 


A modern kitchen and large pantries are located near by the Banquet 


Hall on the same floor. 
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Ss Rhode Island The music room is Rhode Island’s contribution to 
Poe the “household” and contains a mahogany harpsi- 


chord of beautiful design brought to this country, tradition says, for a young 
ladies’ boarding school in Connecticut. Examples of different types of 
_ melodeons, concertinas, a fine old cello, flutina, harp and drum are included 
in the musical instruments on display. 
: There are many fine pieces of furniture, including a maple highboy, in _ 


On the walls are a rare old mirror and a large oil painting of Washington’s 


We Lsconsin In the northwest corner Wisconsin has a suite of rooms — : 


furnished almost entirely in the Empire type: In the > 
entrance hall is a fine console table and mirror, while the large double parlors’ 
boast many fine pieces of mahogany. The large antique secretary is filled 
with wonderful old china and relics of many kinds. The beautiful Queen 
a r Anne chair is a family heirloom. Rare framed samplers and engravings are 
i au on the walls. The charming little dressing room, with hangings of flowered 
chintz, contains quaint old wash-stands with a bowl and pitcher. 
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~Cotoniat KitcHen 


Oklahoma This State has chosen to provide the replica of a kitchen, 
designed by William Deming, architect, of the type most 
typical of the early American home. The original brick fireplace and crane 
are from a farmhouse on the old 
Providence Road, traversed by 
Washington’s troops on their way 
from Valley Forge, and is given by 
Pennsylvania “Daughters” in hon- 
or of the mother of our President 
General, Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Ho- 
bart, who was born in Philadelphia. 
The same state has given two dough © 
troughs and an old painting of 
Washington. One of the pine cup- | 
boards is from Rhode Island, a gift | 
of a National Officer from that 
State, and the kitchen utensils are 


the generous gifts of Daughters 
from every State in the Union. 
The huge iron poker is interesting | 
from the fact that it was the only 
means of defense left to the wife 
of Sergeant James Taylor. Old 
spinning wheels are shown, quaint 


chairs and tables, while the dresser 
is bright with pewter, all contrib- 
uting to an atmosphere of homely 


comfort. 
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Nortu Room 


ings typical of that State. mr 


North Carolina 

could be happier in a decorative sense than the scenic American wallpaper 
which makes a fitting background for the dignified old mahogany assembled _ 
here. The coverings of the chairs and the handsome draperies on the three —_ 

colonial windows repeat a note of color in the paper. The wood panelling is ee 
of soft cream. Pay) 


Tue Memoria STaTuE 
This beautiful statue, in the ic 


center of the South grounds was — 
unveiled April 17, 1929 and is 
the work of Mrs. Harry Payne — 
Whitney. It bears the names of 
Miss Mary Desha, Mrs. Mary 
Lockwood, Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth and Miss Eugenia 
Washington. 
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gar This building has housed the offices of the organization since a 
- 25, 1923. It is situated one hundred feet back of Memorial Continental Hall 


and joined to it by glass corridors, one the gift of West Virginia. 


ee Within these corridors is situated a beautiful central court, planted with 
| - flowers and shrubs, gifts of individual members. The two stone garden 
iy benches were presented in honor of Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cooke by her Vice 


Presidents General. A bird bath adds to the garden’s attractiveness. 


The Administration Building is built of Kentucky limestone and was de- 
_ signed by Marsh and Peter of Washington, D.C. The cost was $385,126.62. 


a Many of the rooms and much of the equipment were donated by States and 


individuals. 


The central room contains a card index of all the membership, past and 
present. Handsome marble columns support the skylight and drinking 
fountains are on either side. Around this room are grouped the business 


office, gift of Georgia; the private office of the Treasurer General, gift of Mrs. 


The private office of the Registrar General is Florida’s gift while the 
fireproof room for the bound volumes of the original application papers was 
given by Mississippi. The Historian General’s room was presented by North 
Carolina, the office of the Organizing Secretary General by Tennessee, and the 
Corresponding Secretary’s by New Hampshire. 


The other offices on this floor were equipped by the National Society. 


On the second floor is the handsome office suite of the President General, 
furnished by Connecticut in honor of Mrs. George Maynard Minor; the beauti- 
ful assembly and board room of the National Officers Club; committee rooms, 
gifts of South Carolina and Pennsylvania; office of the Editor of the Maga- 


zine, presented by Montana; and the certificate room, by Oregon. 


In the well-lighted basement are printing rooms, fireproof storage rooms, 
stock rooms, work rooms and locker rooms. In the southeast corner are the 
comfortably furnished rest and dining rooms provided and equipped for the 
clerical staff by the State of Kansas, through the instrumentality of Mrs. 
George Thacher Guernsey, Honorary President General and Chairman of the 


Administration Building Committee. 
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LL. L. Hunter; the bookkeeping room with its large steel vault, tl oy ye 
_ room and a filing room, the latter the gift of the State of Washinet< re 4 
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Constitution Hall 


This final unit, built to complete National Headquarters, is situated on 
Eighteenth Street. It was constructed primarily to house the annual Con- 
tinental Congress of the organization which meets each year during the week 
in which the 19th of April falls. 

This handsome building was designed by the John Russell Pope Company 
and cost $1,670,419.32. The site was dedicated on April 19, 1926, during 
the administration of Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook. The cornerstone, bearing 
the inscription: “CCoNnsTITUTION HALL, A MEMORIAL TO THAT IMPORTANT 
DOCUMENT, THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, IN WHICH ARE IN- 
CORPORATED THOSE PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM, EQUALITY AND JUSTICE FOR 
WHICH OUR FOREFATHERS FOUGHT,” was laid October 13, 1928, by Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, during the administration of Mrs. Brosseau. The dedica- 
tion of the building, April 19, 1929, was attended by Mrs. Herbert Hoover. 
The first event in Constitution Hall was a vesper service, October 23, 1929, 
during the administration of Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart. 

The D. A. R. Library is now located on the second floor of Constitution 
Hall. Handsome bronze gates open the way from the Administration Build- 
ing through a marble foyer, containing a bronze copy of Houdon’s bust of 


Washington, to the grand staircase, lighted by a stained-glass window, which 
leads to the magnificent Genealogical and Historical Library. The control 
room occupies the center, and one wing is for the use of the Society’s genealo- 
gists while the other is open to the public. 

Upon entering Constitution Hall proper the broad marble corridors give 
one the immediate feeling of spaciousness and safety. The furnishings are 
Colonial in style and lovely damask hangings at the windows complete the 
picture. On entering the inner doors one is again impressed with a sense of 
vastness as a view is obtained of the great auditorium, seating approximately 
four thousand people. One of its greatest assets is perfect acoustics. A 
marvelous sunshine effect is obtained by the diffusion of light through pris- 
matic glass. 


The walls are done in warm shades of old ivory with touches of gold and 
the rich colors of the murals, the dull brass finish on the boxes and handrails 
make a combination that is most pleasing to the eye. The boxes and vomi- 
tories are hung with blue velvet and upon this background rest the seals of 
j the various States, that of the United States of America, the District of Colum- 
bia, the insignias of the Daughters of the American Revolution and the 


National Officers Club. 

The painted hangings which dignify the platform with their exquisite 
beauty and historic significance are in four vertical panels. At the back- 
ground of the first panel the old State House appears and in the distance the 
famous harbour with a glimpse of the Boston Tea Party, April 19, 1775. 


The second is a group assumed to have assembled for the Inauguration of 


: _ George Washington as first President of the Republic, April 30, 1789. The 
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third shows in the foreground Thomas Jefferson, reading a draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and as a background Independence Hall rears its stately 
tower. The central figure of the fourth is Colonel Moultrie receiving con- 
gratulations upon his triumph at the Battle of Sullivan’s Island. 


Above the four panels a frieze contains the names of the Thirteen Colonies 
arranged geographically from north to south, to correspond with the subjects 
delineated below, and over the cornice a painted lunette portrays various 
Revolutionary battle flags. 


The furnishings in Constitution Hall, as well as in all the buildings of the 
National Society, were obtained through the generosity of States, Chapters 
_ and individual members. The magnificent murals, the pipe organ, the stage 
- furnishings of chairs, tables and lecterns, the seats in the Auditorium, the 
electric clock and bronze doors, all testify to the loyalty and devotion of the 


members of the Society. 


The lower floor is occupied by lounges and rest rooms which are the 
acme of comfort and convenience. The room for the pages at the Continental 
Congress has been provided with every requirement to render their service 


__as happy and easy as possible. A well equipped hospital room, also a generous 
adjoins the lounge. 


At the northeast corner of the building is the President General’s room, 
tao as the Caroline Scott Harrison room, named in honor of the first leader. 
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At the back of the stage can be seen the superb painted hangings depicting 
y scenes. 
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Over the mantel is a copy of the fine painting of Mrs. Harrison, presented 
many years ago by the Daughters to the White House. The mantel and 
chandelier are very beautiful and the furniture and mirrors are reproductions 
of early American art with a few fine original pieces. 


Further along the corridor is the Lafayette Suite in which, during the 
_ Continental Congress, is used the beautiful French furniture presented to 
the National Society. 


wah The offices used by the Buildings and Grounds Department and several 
well equipped dressing and reception rooms are situated’ in this part of the 
building. 

be The rear basement is used for dressing rooms and musicians’ rooms, a 
kitchen and private dining room for the National Officers and for the housing 
of our huge modern, up-to-date electrical and heating plants as well as the 
_ radio control and public address system rooms. The Auditorium is also 
equipped with a large motion picture booth. 


. Pages could be devoted to a description of Constitution Hall, its architec- 
ture, its fascinating furnishings and its many unique features, but even then 


no writer could do the subject full justice. ree 
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the Na- 


tional Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution was organized 
in 1890, it was on February 20, 1896, 
that the Congress of the United States 
granted a new charter and approved 
the Act of Incor- 
poration whereby 
the Society was 
recognized offici- 
ally by the Gov- 
ernment and thus 
“enjoys a rather 
unique position 
among organiza- 
tions of women.” 
The three sections 
of the Act of In- 
corporation in- 


clude: 


(1) The names of 
the charter members 
and the purposes or 
objects of the So- 
ciety; (2) the per- 
mission to form 
such a Society and 
to adopt governing 
by-laws and, a provision for the housing 
of the organization; and, (3) the state- 
ment “that the National Society shall 
report annually to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution concerning its pro- 
ceedings, and said Secretary shall com- 
municate to Congress such portions thereof 
as he may deem of national interest and 
importance . . .” and also permission is 


granted to the National Society to file its 
documents and exhibits in the Smithsonian 
Institution or in the National Museum. 


MARGARET POWELL STOOKEY 


Reporter General to the Smithsonian Institution 


MARGARET POWELL STOOKEY 
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The compilation of the annual re- 
port of the work done by D. A. R. 
chapters and States and of the account 
of the sessions of Continental Congress, 
so filled with the spirit of consecration 
and of reverent memories, is the pleas- 
ant privilege and 
delightful duty of 
the Reporter Gen- 
eral to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
The greatest diffi- 
culty encountered 
in this compila- 
tion is selecting 
from all the splen- 
did achievements 
“such _ portions 
thereof as may be 
deemed of na- 
tional interest and 
importance” to be 
submitted to the 
Secretary of the 
Smithsonian In- 
stitution, who, in 
turn, transmits it 
to the Congress of the United States 
for adoption. The report is then pub- 
lished in pamphlet form as a Senate 
document and, by this aetion the Na- 
tional Society becomes in a semi- 
official way a part of the United States 
Government. 

The report to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is arranged in two parts: Part 
I.—A recording of the sessions of Con- 
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tinental Congress; the President Gen- 
eral’s addresses and reports given ver- 
batim; the condensed reports of the 
National officers and chairmen, and 
the annual report of the National So- 
ciety of the Children of the American 
Revolution. Part I1.—The essence of 
all of its activities. Twenty-five Na- 
tional Committees have been classi- 
fied under thirteen headings and the 
accomplishments of the States find 
their way into these various groupings. 
Another interesting division of Part II 
is the record list of Revolutionary sol- 
diers whose graves have been located 
and marked during the year, and here, 
indeed, is a portion replete with 
romance, service and sacrifice. 

"Way down South chapters may be 
putting the most of their strength into 
the support of mountain schools; gold 
may be discovered again in the West, 
this time in the person of another 
precious Real Daughter; from New 
England States may be brought sheaves 
of valuable genealogical data gleaned 
from musty tomes or moss-grown 
tombs; the work among the foreign- 
born and their children—some of the 
citizens of tomorrow—may be _her- 
alded from the States around the Great 
Lakes. From north, south, east and 
west these activities are recounted— 
these and many more, such as old, al- 
most forgotten roads and trails redis- 
covered and mapped, forest lands re- 
claimed, historic places brought to the 
attention of a hurried world, each and 
every one a fascinating incident in the 
worth-while story of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution activities. 

During the year 1930-31, in Patri- 
otic Education more than $150,000 
was spent in addition to the sympa- 
thetic interest shown toward the vari- 


ous agencies through which this vital _ 


work is conducted—interest and as- 
sistance given to Scout or kindred 


groups such as the Girl Homemakers _ 
and the Sons and Daughters of the 
Republic; $218,023 in the various _ 


student loan funds aided 465 students; | 


better film guides were sent twice a 


month to over 4,000 chapters and a 


other organizations; legislation _re- 
ceived earnest and careful attention, 
while, by means of radio broadcasts 


and THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE and other © 


well-directed publicity, the activities 
of the organization were brought to the 
attention of thousands of people; the 
immigration stations at Ellis 


sistance in the detention quarters; 
334,399 “Manuals of the United States 
for Immigrants and Foreigners” were 
sent out for distribution; under Con- 


servation and Thrift, tree planting, — 


reforestation on an extensive scale, 
and welfare work of all kinds added 
a worthy list of items and especially 
should be mentioned the enthusiastic 
reception of the plans of the George 


Washington Bicentennial Tree Plant-— 


ing Commission; correct use of the 
flag is carefully watched and taught at — 
all times; the work of the National De- 
fense Committee “multiplied a thou- 
sandfold in intensity” during the year; 
seven Real Daughters are honored 
members; Genealogical and Historical 
Research continued to be two of the 
most popular departments and items 


and 
Angel Islands received substantial as-— 


of great value and exceedingly great 
interest were reported; the romantic __ 


lure of Historic Sites and of National 
Old Trails, the “once-upon-a-time” por- 


tions of the activities, resulted in the | 
retracing and mapping of many old © 


a! 


roads and trails, the marking of over 
600 historic sites in addition to locat- 
ing 1,044 graves of Revolutionary 
soldiers; and of a distinctively na- 
tional aspect was the announcement 
of larger accommodations for the 
Memorial Continental Hall Museum, 
the spaciousness of the D. A. R. Li- 
brary, and the ever-increasing joy in 
Constitution Hall, the third unit in the 
imposing group of buildings which 
form the headquarters in Washington. 

From out of the fullness of their 
enthusiasm and experience, chapters 
offer to the State officials their reports 


of sincere service, devotion and 
loyalty. This is reported to the annual 


State Conference. However, the chron- 
icling does not stop here. State by 
State, the word is repeated to the na- 
tional heads of the departments and 
by them is woven into a composite 
whole. It is to report the work of 
chapters through the State Regents, 
to report the work of the National So- 


to secure subscriptions. 


Won't you also be responsible 
this month? 


ciety as a Saas and — total 


-Members—Attention! 
Cc ey Our D. A. R. Macazine faces a condition which is true of 


every other magazine published today—a loss in circulation. 
In spite of the handicap of hard times the D. A. R. MacaziIne 
is maintaining its typographical excellence and is bringing out 
D. A. R. articles and genealogical material which is of real 
value to every member and prospective member of this Society. 


Therefore, I can not urge you too strongly to do your best 


Each chapter regent, chapter officer and chapter chairman 
is earnestly requested to subscribe or renew her subscription. 


ELEANOR WHITE DONAHUE, 
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that Continental Congress meets each 
year during that memorable week of 
the Battle of Lexington, meets to tell 
of accomplishments, meets to gain 
added inspiration and enthusiasm for 
further efforts toward historical, edu- 
cational and patriotic endeavors. 

It is from all of these that the annual 
report of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is compiled, and, at 
the request of the Congress of the 
United States, is submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The report contains the evidence of 
practical patriotism, of loyal devotion 
of the National Society to the Govern- 
ment, the results of efforts to preserve 
and develop historic things, to pro- 
mote patriotic education in all of its 
phases and “to cherish, maintain and 
extend the institutions of American 
freedom, to foster true patriotism and 
love of country, and to aid in securing 
for mankind all the blessings of 
liberty.” 


for at least one new subscription 


National Cheirmen. 
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Historic Gown Presented 
to D. A. R. 


rs. Mary McKee REIsINGER and her 

brother, Mr. Benjamin Harrison 
McKee, have recently presented to the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution a gown worn by 
their grandmother, Mrs. Caroline Scott 
Harrison, when residing in the White 
House while her husband, Benjamin 
Harrison, was President of the United 
States. 

The gown has an especial significance 
for this Society because it was the one 
worn by Mrs. Harrison in the portrait 
presented by the D. A. R. to the White 
House. Mrs. Harrison was the Society’s 
first President General. 

The gown will be placed on exhibit in 
the Museum of Memorial Continental 


Hall. 
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AL DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Top (left to right): Mrs. Caroline Randall, Mrs. Mary Pool Newsome, Miss Sarah Pool. 
Center: Mrs. Mary Tillman. Lower: Mrs. Angelina Avery, Mrs. Mariah S. Allen 
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Real Daughters and the Bicentennial 


Lypia PLEASANTS PURCELL 


National Chairman, Real Daughters Committee 


ITH ‘he opening this a anit widow, mother, and grand- | 


month of the nation-wide observance 
of the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, much ad- 
ditional interest centers upon the seven 
women, alive today, whose fathers 
fought under Washington in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

It seems almost unbelievable that so 
intimate a tie between our historic and 
dramatic past and the present prosaic 
work-a-day world exists. 

These daughters of Revolutionary 
heroes are members of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and five 
of the seven receive a monthly pension 
from the National Society. Their 
names, and the States in which they 
live, are: Mrs. Mary Priscilla Tillman, 
of Berkeley, California; Mrs. Mariah 
Storts Allen, of New Lexington, Ohio; 
Miss Sarah Pool and Mrs. Mary Pool 
Newsome, sisters, of Glascock County, 
Georgia; Mrs. Angelina Loring Avery, 
of Willimantic, Connecticut; Mrs. 
Annie Knight Gregory, of Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Caro- 
line Phoebe Randall, of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. 

The seventh and most recent “Real 
Daughter” to join the D. A. R. is Mrs. 
Tillman, 93 years of age. Her father, 
Sergeant Fielding Reynolds, enlisted 
at the age of 16 in the South Carolina 
cavalry, and served bravely during the 
Revolutionary War. Mrs. Tillman is 


mother of soldiers whose combined 


service covers all wars in which the : 


United States has ever engaged, in 
cluding the Indian campaigns along 
the frontiers. 

In her letter accompanying her 
photograph for this article, Mrs. Ma- 


riah S. Allen, of New Lexington, Ohio, hy 
states that her gallant father was John 
Jacob Storts and goes on to say that 


she can just remember him, but her — 
mother’s description of him and their 
early life is clear and distinct. Her 


D. A. R. application papers describe 


Storts’ services thusly: He enlisted at — 


Red Hill, Pennsylvania, under Captain 


Fickle and was at Valley Forge. Storts _ 


was born in Somerset County, Penn- _ 


sylvania, July 10, 1763, and died 
January 12, 1852. He married, in 
1830, his second wife, Mary Ann 
Burkhead, who was born August 30, 
1802, and who died August 14, 1882. 

Pennsylvania’s “Real Daughter,” 
Mrs. Anna Knight Gregory, who will 
be 89 years of age next month, was 
born on March 23, 1843. Richard — 
Knight, her father, entered the Revo- 
lutionary War as a drummer boy at 
the age of 11, and was attached to — 
Captain Beatty’s company under Colo- 
nel Robert Magaw of the 5th Pennsyl- 
vania battalion. His name appears 
again in the roster of 1778 in the roll 
of Captain Walter Finnig’s company 
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MRS. ANNA K. GREGORY, OF WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA, WAS UNABLE TO SEND 

US HER PHOTOGRAPH. WE HAVE REPRODUCED A PARAGRAPH FROM HER LETTER 

TELLING OF HER FATHER’S SERVICE IN THE REVOLUTION. SINCE THIS LETTER 
WAS RECEIVED SHE HAS LOST HER SMALL SAVINGS IN A BANK FAILURE 


of the 6th Pennsylvania regiment. In 
_ the War of 1812 he was commissioned 


a captain. 


Captain Knight was 74 years old 


when Mrs. Gregory was born. She 


was the child of a second marriage. 
After her mother’s death, Captain 
Knight at the age of 84 married again. 

Two New England States—Massa- 


_chusetts and Connecticut—claim the 


honor of two “Real Daughters.” Mrs. 


- Caroline P. Randall, of Greenfield, 


gives the following genealogical data 
in her letter, which she closes with the 
words: “I abhor and despise war, but 
I am a firm believer in preparedness.” 
She states: “My father, Stephen 
Hassam, was born in Boston in 1771, 
and died in Charleston, N. H., in 1861, 
at the age of 90. I am the only one of 
his ten children now living. I recall 
vividly his descriptions of carrying 
water to the wounded during the Battle 
of Bunker Hill.” 
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Again D. A. R. files give this genea- 
logical detail: Stephen Hassam’s sec- — 
ond wife was Lucy A. Miller whom he 
married August 19, 1841. ; 

Connecticut’s “Real Daughter,” 
Mrs. Angelina Loring Avery resides — 
in Willimantic. She is a member of _ 
the Anne Wood Elderkin Chapter, of — 
that city. Born at Lebanon, Connecti- | 
cut, on July 16, 1839, Mrs. Avery was — 
the ninth child of Solomon Loring, by — 
his third wife, Angelina Sawyer, who — 
died at the birth of this daughter. Solo- 
mon Loring died on September 19, © 
1842, when Angelina was two and one- 
half years old. The child grew to 
maturity under the affectionate care of | 
an aunt and was married to Elisha B. 
Avery on July 1, 1856, at the age of 
16. To them were born four children, 
with one of whom she now makes her 
home. 

Solomon Loring, born in Hingham, =| 
Massachusetts, on December 28, 1765, a 


fat hee fem | 
— | 
| 
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was a lad of 14 when he enlisted in the 
Continental Army and served under 
Colonel Vost for two years. A grand- 
father, on her maternal side, Azariah 
Sawyer, served also in the Revolution. 

Georgia has the distinction of two 
“Real Daughters” living near Gibson 
in Glascock County. These sisters, 
Miss Sarah Pool and Mrs. Mary P. 
Newsome, were admitted to the D. A. 
R. on June 5, 1929. Their father, 
Henry Pool, fought in the Revolution- 
ary War. He was thrice married and 
their mother was his third wife. He 
was 90 years old when his youngest 
child was born, and his eldest child 
was 64 years old at that time. His 
Revolutionary service comprised: Pri- 
vate in company of volunteer infantry 
under General Francis Marion and 
saw service in the Battle of Cowpens 
and in other battles. He enlisted at 
13 or 14 years of age and was dis- 
charged in South Carolina about 1783. 
He received bounty land in Warren 
County, Georgia. He was born in 
1765 and died in 1852; married, 
1845, to his third wife, Eleanor Hutch- 
ins, who was born in 1809, died in 
1892. 

Our National Society has for years 
looked out for the daughters of Revo- 
lutionary sires. The first pensions 
awarded to “Real Daughters” was 
granted by the National Board of 
Management at its meeting on June 5, 
1906, when $8 a month was appropri- 
ated to go to “Mrs. Lucretia Wood, 
Mrs. Hargin and Miss Cooley, all Real 
Daughters in needy.circumstances, and 
provisionally to a Real Daughter in 
Marquette, Michigan.” 

This pension was increased by Act 
of the 31st Continental Congress to 
$20 and, by the 34th Continental Con- 
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gress to the sum of $25 monthly. It 
is paid from the income from the 
Liberty Loan Fund. 

Since the organization of the D. A. 
R. Society, 741 “Real Daughters” 
have been admitted to membership, 
and of these 132 have been pensioned 
by the Society. 

As an old and active member of our 
organization, my recollections go back 
to the first daughter of a Revolutionary 
soldier to appeal to us for aid. This 
appeal, however, was not made to our 
National Headquarters but to the Old 
Dominion Chapter, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, which responded by granting a 
pension of $10 to Arunah Redman, of 
Bedford County, Virginia, whose 
father served as fifer in the Revolu- 
tion. In her desperate need she was 
obliged to part with his old fife. 

Eight women have served as chair- 
men of the Real Daughters Committee 
since its inception, the list comprising: 


Mrs. William Lawson Peel, 1905- 
1913; Mrs. Julius J. Estey, 1914- 
1915; Mrs. William D. Sherrerd, 


1915-1917; Mrs. James P. Brayton, 
1917-1920; Mrs. J. Morgan Smith, 
1920-1923; Mrs. John Lee Dinwiddie, 
1923-1926; Mrs. Charles B. Bryan, 
1926-1929; and Mrs. Benjamin L. 
Purcell, 1929-1932. 

The effort to aid these elderly 
women has been always enthusiasti- 
cally undertaken by the D. A. R. Fifty 
or more chapters, from far and near, 
have “adopted” these “Real Daugh- 
ters” and sent presents on birthdays 
and other anniversaries. Many indi- 
vidual members also have generously 
contributed cash with which to pur- 
chase extra gifts and comforts to 
brighten the lives of the seven women 
Ameriéa will delight to honor in this, 
the Bicentennial 
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MRS. J]. WARREN NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, ISLAND COMMITTEE, 
D HER DIVISIONAL VICE-CHAIRME 


Top (left to Thomas Middleton, Mrs. John C. Mrs. Alvin White. 
; Lower: Mrs. Charles Player, Mrs. Thomas L. Green, Miss Mary G. Jackson 
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CW STILL have the im- 


have committed some offense against ag 
Our Government, before 
sending them back as undesirable citi- F a 
zens, gives them every chance to prove | 


migrant coming to us, but not as in 
former years, when thousands landed 
on Ellis Island every day with their 
few cherished belongings, tenderly 
brought from the old home to the land 
of their dreams—America! Since 
1921 the United States has allowed 
only a definite number of persons to 
enter each year from each European 
country and from certain Asiatic and 
African countries. This number is 
said to be their quota. Only persons 
born in such a country may be counted 
under the quota. Birthplace, not citi- 
zenship and not residence, decides 
under what quota an alien belongs. 

Until 1925 third-class alien pas- 
sengers were sent to Ellis Island for 
examination; now they are examined 
on shipboard and only the exceptions 
must go to the Island for primary ex- 
amination. 

Certain countries have an agree- 
ment with the United States to make 
thorough examination of their subjects 
before leaving the homeland by an 
American consul, assisted by an 
American Government physician and 
an American immigration inspector. 
All this makes the number of immi- 
grants we have to serve much less, but 
there are hundreds cited for deporta- 
tion. 

These latter are mostly men who 
have entered our country illegally or 


our laws. 


These 


themselves worthy to remain. 


investigations and court procedures 
often release them into our country — 


again. 
Another group has given up on ac- 
count of unemployment; the men and 


women are accepting our Govern-— 


ment’s bounty of free passage, hoping — 
to obtain work in their own lands. 
These aliens are detained some time, 
waiting for places on the steamers, 
so our work does not change! We try 
to keep all busy until the time comes | 


for their release, which may be on to 


us or back to their native land. 
In the accompanying illustrations — 


are some of the aliens we are serving. _ 
One of the men has been detained on | 
Ellis Island for three months with his 
This family 


wife and two small boys. 
came across the Mexican border il- 
legally and is cited for deportation. 
One child has been stricken with 
pneumonia and upon his recovery the 
second has become very ill. The law 
says that when one member of a 
family becomes ill they must all be 
detained until the sick one recovers or 
dies. 

We met this situation many times 
with both alien and immigrant, so the 
long, weary, anxious days would be | 
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Our Work on Ellis Island Today © 


IMMIGRANTS MAKING SWEATERS ON KNITTING MACHINES. A GROUP OF IMMIGRANTS 
PLEASANTLY EMPLOYED. LOWER: A SCENE IN THE LARGE DETENTION ROOM 


long, indeed, if it were not for our 
work of employment. 

You will notice that the sweaters 
these men are making are knit on 
frames. This method takes longer, but 
we seldom give them needles, for they 
might do harm to themselves and those 
around them. 

Men having families are allowed 
to be with them some part of each day 
in the general detention room. Here 
they sit together at long tables, sewing, 
knitting or reading. Our Manual is 
often seen here as in the other smaller 
detention rooms, and our D. A. R. 
social service workers are only too 


happy to answer any questions that 
may be asked regarding it. One man 
said to me pointing to our Manual, 
“If I had that little book long ago I 
would not be on Ellis Island today.” 
We give it to all immigrants, printed 
in their own language, and to all those 
being deported if they will take it 
back home for those who may come 
to us in later years. , 

It is no rare thing to hear of the 
men and women taking their work to 
their dormitories knitting and sewing 
early and late in the day. 

Upon my weekly visits I seldom 
leave without someone saying how 
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happy our work has made them, short- 
ening the long, weary days and keep- 
ing them from grieving over their de- 
tention whatever may be its cause. 

The immigrants are well remem- 
bered at Christmas time. In the gen- 
eral detention room all assemble by 
invitation of the General Committee 
of Immigrants Aid, of which your 
National Chairman is a member. We 
provide fine music, which appeals to 
most foreigners, a beautiful Christmas 
tree, a large cambric stocking contain- 
ing useful articles, a box of candy and 
an apple and orange. The children 
are also suitably remembered. 

After the program and distribution 
of gifts, all file out to a good turkey 
dinner in the bright, airy dining room. 
We are sure all feel America has given 
them a happy Christmas. There is 
generally between four and five hun- 
dred aliens on Ellis Island, sometimes 
many more and it takes much material 
to keep them busy. 

Our chapters are asked for only 3 
cents per capita this year instead of 
5 cents, as in former years. This pays 
our two workers who are there 
throughout each day, teaching these 
lonely people. Money left over is 
used to buy supplies not found in 
boxes sent from the chapters. We need 
more sewing machines, not new ones, 
for we find the old ones last just as 


The National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
records with great sorrow the loss by death of Mrs. Sary Ber- 
rien Casey Morgan, of Savannah, Georgia, on June 28, 1931. Sh Roaeie 

Mrs. Morgan served the National Society as Vice-President ee ae a 

General from 1900 to 1902 and from 1902 to 1904. ra ee 7 
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long under the hard usage given by — 
the inexperienced workers. a. 

They are taught to make shirts, __ 
trousers and coats for themselves out 
of denim and khaki; but knitting is 
their greatest joy. How delighted they 
all are when they are made to under- 
stand the finished product is theirs — 
to do with as they wish. 

Mr. Edward Corsi, our new Com- — 
missioner of Immigration at the Port 
of New York, feels that our work is | 
of the most importance and expresses 
his best wishes to our Society for the 
marvelous work we are doing not only * | 
for the alien but for our Government — 
as well. 

We are looking for a box of mate- __ 
rial from every chapter or a small 
check by March first. Send your check 
through your State Treasurer marked = 
for “Ellis Island Fund,” then notify 
your National Chairman. 

Boxes should be carefully cand 


and wrapped. Name of sender and 
chapter should be marked plainly out- __ 
side. Write name and address of 
sender and chapter on slip inside. 
Send all parcels post prepaid, as there 
is no express on Ellis Island. 
Address all boxes to: 
ee Mrs. J. Warren Perkins, 
ne D. A. R. Social Service Dept., 
Ellis Island, 


New York Harbor, N. Y. 


Mrs. JuLian G. GoopHUE 


National Chairman, Radio Committee 


STATE STATE CHAIRMAN 


CITY 


ALABAMA-—-Birmingham Mrs. Frep ALLISON. ...... WAPI 
“‘George Washington,” by Dr. Henry M. Edmonds, Birmingham. 
ARIZONA— Tucson KGAR 
Subject and not 
Address and Revolutionary music. 
.KTAR 
Talk by Mrs. Thomas *. Moore, State Re gent. 
CONNECTICUT—AHartford Mrs. WTIC 


“Governor Oliver Wolcott,’’ by Miss Cornelia B. Smith. 
by Mrs. Frederick P. Latimer..... 
“George Washington, Mount Vernon on the Potomac,’ 
“D. A. R. Properties in Washington,” by Mrs. Grace * Brosseau, 
Greenwich, Honorary President — N.S., D. A. 
ILL Chicago Mrs. Epwarp L. Ket 
he Mississippi Valley,’ by Col. Isham Randoiph 


‘Mrs.Phineas 


.WBBM 


Me Arthur J. , Speaker. 
‘Historical Illinois by Miss Herma Clark. . 
“George nee Youth and Early Manhood,’ Mrs. Goodhue. 
‘Historica Illinois—II,"’ by Miss Herma 
‘George Washington, Home Life and Commander-in-Chief,” Mrs. 
** Patriotic Education,’ by Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, Vice-President 
“George Washington, The President and Closing Years," Mrs. 
“Historical [linois—III,’ "by Miss Herma Clark.......... 
Subject and speaker not announced. 
Subject and speaker not announced. 


.WFBR 
“*Reminiscences of the Father of Our Country,”’ by Mrs. 
“Reminiscences of the Father of Our Country,’ by Mrs. Ijams..... 
‘“Washington Bicentennial,’’ by Matthews Page Andrews 
‘Washington, Greatest American,”’ by Mrs. George W. Ijams...... 
MASSACHUSETTS— Boston Mrs. CHARLES M. WILForRD........... 
“Abraham Lincoln,” by Rev. Victor V. Sawyer. Music by the 
“The Washington Biographies,” by Professor Robert E. Rogers, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Music will include a song 
sung when Washington took command of the Continental Army 
MICHIGAN Mrs. GEORGE F. TURNER.... 
“George Washington,” Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, D. D.. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City Mrs. O. S. WILFLEY. . +? .KMBC 
ic — and Ancestral Homes of George Washington,” by Mr. 
ce B. Smith, mayor of Kansas City.................... pas 
NEW JERSEY. Newark Mrs. HowarpD W. SATTERFIELD.... WOR 
“*George Washington” by Rev. Herbert K. England, D.D...... 

NORTH DAKOTA—Grand Forks ._KFJM 

PENNSY1 LVANIA—Philadelphia Mrs. THomMas F. DuRHAM 
Program on George Washington arranged by Miss Edna ‘Worrell, 

Regent of the Flag House Chapter 

CommoporeE Perry CHAPTER ....- WMC 

George Washington Songs of Long Ago,” by Rev. ‘Dr. H. W. 
Ettelson. Mrs. Louise Bowen, Soloist.......................-- 
UTAH—Salt Lake City Mrs. Orto A. 


Organ selections of Colonial music; ‘* Youth and Manhood of ‘George 
Washington"; ‘‘ America" on organ 

Violin selections—*‘ Minuet,’ by Paderewski; 
“Virginia Reel,”’ and talk on ‘* Social Life of George Washington" 


‘Turkey in the Straw,” 


WASHINGTON— Seattle Mrs. C. E. MAGNUSSON................... KJR 
“‘Washington the Engineer,’ by Dean Milnor Roberts, University of 
Mr. Louis B. Schwellenbach, Past Commander of American Legion , 
WISCONSIN—Janesville WCLO 


“Lincoln and Religion,"’ by Mr. Stephen Bowles, Editor of the 


Janesville Gasette. . 


Beginning February 16th at the same hour Mr. Bowles will give six 
aGy lectures on the life of Washington. 
Washington's Birthday program by Mrs. J. E. Monegan. alae . 


Speaker and musical program 


STATION DATE 
Feb. 


. .Feb. 


. 22—2:25-2:40 p. m. E.S.T_ 


HOUR 
25—S p. m. C.S.T. 


2—7-7:30 p. m. M.S 


17—7:30-8 p. m. M.S.T. hd 
20—-6:30-7 p. m. M.S.T. 
22—Time not given. 
9—1:45 p. m. E.S.T 
16—1:45 p. m. E.S.T 
23—1:45 p. m. E.S.T [2 
1i—3:90 p. m. C.S.T. 
3—3:50p.m.C.S.T. 
8—3:40 p. m. C.S.T. 4 
10—3:50 p.m.C.S.T. 
1S—3:50 p. m. C.S.T. 
17—3:50p.m.C.S.T. 
22—3:50 p. m. C.S.T. 
24—3:40 p. m. C.S.T. o 
29—3:50 p. m. C.S.T. 5 
9—1:45 p. m. C.S.T. : 
19—10:15a.m.C.S.T. 
27—11 a. m. C.S.T. 7 
4—2 p. m. E.S.T. 
11—2 p. m. E.S.T. oe 
18—2 p. m. E.S.T. 
25—2 p. m. E.S.T. _ 
12—3:30-4 p. m. E.S.T. 
26—3:30-4 p. m. E.S.T. 
3—3 p. m. 
18—1:30 p. m. C.S.T. 


7—2:30-3 p. m. C.S.T. 
14—2:30-3 p. m. C.S.T. | 
21—-2:30-3 p. m. C.S.T. 
28—2:30-3 p. m. C.S.T. 

15—4 p. m. E.S.T. 
22—3:30—4 p. m. C.S.T. 


2—5:15-5:30 p. m. M.S.T. 
16—5:15-5:30 p. m. M.S.T. 


6—1 p. m. P.S.T. 
20—1 p. PST. 
11—7:25 p. m. C.S.T. 


22—8:15-8:30 p. m. C.S.T. 
3 p. m. C.S.T. i 


18 


A. R. Radio Programs 
rep. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb 
Feh 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
.Feb. 
Feb. 
.Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
“ Feb. 
4 Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb 
i 
7 
...Feb. 
...Feb. 
...Feb. 
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—-9001-16th St. N. W., Wasmincron, D.C. 
=» 7 To contributors—Please observe carefully the following rules: ew: 
re "1. Name and dates must be clearly written or typewritten. Do not use pencil. _ 
ie oe, 2. All queries and answers must be and "s address given. 
6 > All queries must be short and to the point. 
a - In answering queries give date of magazine and number and signature of q 
a ym aot answers containing proof are requested. Unverified family traditions will not be pub- 
a vi All letters to be forwarded to contributors must be unsealed and sent in blank, stamped en : ates 7 
oo e velopes accompanied by the number of the yy ye its signature. The right is reserved to print ay 
information contained in the communication to 
Letters to the Genealogical Editor will he answered the Magazine only. 
ANSWERS pinwall Ave., at E. 150th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
1388la. Hotcoms.—Thomas Holcomb 


& wife Elizabetn came from Eng- 
land in the Mary & John of Winthrop’s 
fleet in 1630. The Mary & John was the 
first ship to land 30 Mch 1630 & the spot 
was Nantasket, Mass., but in a few days a 
better spot was found for a permanent 
home for the ships, which the settlers named 
Dorchester. Thos. Holcomb was made 
Freeman 14 May 1634. In the spring of 
1636 Rev. John Wareham (pastor of the 
Mary & John flock) left Dorchester with 
most of his flock & settled with them in 
Windsor, Conn. Before leaving Thos. Hol- 
combe sold his Dorchester estate 12 Aug 
1635 to Richard Jones. Thomas Holcomb 
was a representative from Windsor & Hart- 
ford in the convention that framed the now 
famous constitution of Conn. Colony. His 
grave has been located in an old cemetery 
nr the old homestead at Poquonock, Conn. 
He died at Windsor 7 Sept 1657 leaving 
widow Elizabeth & five chil. one of whom 
was Abigail aged 19 yrs. This Abigail was 
born or bapt. 6 Jan 1638 & mar 11 June 
1658 to Samuel Bissell. Two of their chil 
were John b 5 April 1659 & Abigail b 6 July 
1661. Ref: pps. .8-9 of Jesse Leaver’s 
“Holcombe.” If interested I can give some 
of the English ancestry & much more of the 
American family, especially of the lines 


which connect with the Griffin & Hayes 
families—Mrs. Lillian Hayes Fisher, As- 


EpitH RoBerts RAMSBURGH 
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13870. — Wm. McClel- 
land mar Martha Miller & their daus Eliz. | 
& Patsy Lee were married to Robert E. Mil- pe. ~ 
ler & Joseph McKim at a double wedding. — a 
Patsy Lee dau of Jos. McKim & his wile yt 
Patsy Lee McClelland mar Wm., son of Wm. 
& —— Ammon Holladay. I have dates © 
other infor on these lines & will be glad > a 
hear from you if you are interested—Mrs. 
ou Ella Mathews, 724 E. 7th St., Pueblo, fa 
Colo. 

BrowNLeEE.—Alexander Robertson b 
1731 spent many yrs in Charleston, S. C. ae 
He d 2 Dec 1806. Jane Brownlee his wife 
was b 1749 & d 2 July 1805. Their family - 
burial lot is in the First Scotch Presbyterian _ 
churchyard, Charleston, S.C. Buried here | 
are James Robertson who d 14 May 1809 ae | ¥ f 
34 yrs, a native of Scotland; Martha Rob- 
ertson who d 27 Nov 1848 ae 67 yrs; Eliza- — 
beth Robertson b 11 July 1777 & d 16 Aug 
1827; Samuel Robertson who d 22 Oc a 
1816 ae 43 yrs; John Brownlee Robertson — “ 
who d 17 Mch 1891 ae 3 yrs; Jane Robert- © 
son died young; Alexander Robertson son 
of George & Mary Robertson d 23 Oct 1808 
ae 6 months. The chil of Alexander & Jane __ 
Brownlee Robertson were George, Samuel, 
Martha, Elizabeth, John Brownlee & a 
Have a copy of the rec of a sale of land in 
Edgefield Dist. sold by Alex. & Jane Rob. : 
erson to Wm. Farquher in 1791. This land 


was part of a grant to Jane Brownlee in | 
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1768 & was on Wilson’s Creek.—Samuel 
Robertson b 1773 d 1816, mar Ann dau of 
Stephen Thomas, 1750-1839, a Huguenot 
from France in 1765. After the death of 
Samuel his wife moved to Conn. & her sons 
were educated there. One Dr. John Brown- 
lee, 1809-1892, grad. of Yale, mar Mabel 
Marie Heaton.—George Robertson b 23 
Feb 1770 mar 25 Dec 1804, Mary dau of 
James Miscampbell of Orangeburg Dist. 
The will of Geo. Robertson dated 15 Oct 
1817 is filed at Edgefield Co., S.C. They 
were then living at Willington, S.C. Mary 
Miscampbell was b 11 Jan 1786. Their chil 
were James Miscampbell Robertson b 5 
Feb 1806 d Augusta, Ga. ae 27 yrs; Alex- 
ander b 16 Apr 1808 d 23 Oct 1808 buried 
at Charleston, S. C.; Mary Elizabeth b 3 Jan 
1811 at Berry Hill, S. C., mar Robert Gil- 
liam, son of James Quarles who was b 1760 
in Amelia Co., Va.; son of Richard Quarles 
& his wife Frances Powell; Jane Brownlee 
b 3 Aug 1913 at Berry Hill & mar John 
Hannah Gray 28 Nov 1828. Martha Ann 
Robertson b 5 May 1816 at Berry Hill mar 
27 Nov 1832 Dr. John Newton Waddell 
son of Rev. Moses Waddell. Would like 
to have the parentage of Alex Robertson & 
of Jane Brownlee if you know them, or any 
other Robertson data. Would like to cor- 
respond.—Mrs. Daisy M. Quarles, 618 W. 
Springfield St., Champaign, Ill. 

13857a. TENBROOK - TENBROECK. — 
Abraham Tenbrook (various spellings) 
was born 19 Apr. 1778, the son of Col. John 
Tenbrook of N. J. Abraham mar Catha- 
rine, dau of John Piatt (son of John Piatt of 
France) and his wife Jane Williamson. 
Abraham d 1822. His wife Catherine was 
b 2 Sept 1782 & d 21 Sept 1813. Their 
chil were Anna b 14 Feb 1806 d 15 Oct 
1901, mar 1832 Godfrey Houselman & in 
1839 removed to Monticello, Ill, from 
Brookville, Ill.; Jane b 22 July 1807 d 
1845; John b 2 Sept 1809 d 1892; Fanny 
b 16 Nov 1811; Sarah b 6 Mch 1814 d 
1855; Jacob b 2 Apr 1816 d 1878; Wm. b 
14 Aug 1818 d 1832; Mariah b 14 Jan 1821 
d 1883. This record was obtained from a 
diary owned by Ann Tenbrook Honselman. 
Catherine Piatt Tenbrook was an own 
cousin of James Andrew Piatt for whom 
Piatt Co., Il]., was named. He was the son 
of Abraham, the son of John Piatt of 
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France. John’s other sons were Wm., Dan- 
iel & Jacob & and all five served in Rev.— 
Mrs. Emma Piatt Llewellyn, 324 Sixth Ave., 
La Grange, Ill. 

De Maree-Demarest-DEMAREE.—Jan 
De Maree married Jacobmyntje dau of Je- 
mima & Jacoba Douner (Darwyn). Their 
dau ea was b 18 Apr 1682 Abraham Brower 
mar Leah Demarest & their son Daniel 
Brower mar Marytin Koning. Bergen 
church records.—Mrs. Mary H. Forney, 85 
Spencer Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 

13723. THomMPson.—Will be glad to 
correspond in regard to the Thompson- 
Stone family of Pittsylvania Co., Va— Mrs. 
James S. Jones, Chatham, Va. 

13890. MarsH.—Wm. Marsh was b nr 
Baltimore 1735 & mar abt 1762 Patience 
Lemons. They removed to Bracken Co., 
Ky., in 1780. Their chil were Nancy, Wm., 
Rebecca & Thomas who were b in Mary- 
land; Richard, John, Joseph, Patience, 
Temperance, Mary & Elizabeth who were b 
in Ky. According to this rec. John Feree 
mar Rebecca in Jan 1792, she was b in 1771 
& evidently mar in Ky. Bracken Co., Ky., 
is just across the Ohio River from Clermont 
& Brown Cos. Thos., John & Richard went 
to Clermont in 1809. Thos. set nr Nichols- 
ville & mar Phoebe Duckwall, dau of Daniel 
Duckwall b in Va. & his wife Keziah Dim- 
mitt dau of Ezekial & Phebe Gest Dimmitt 
of Va. Ref: “History of Clermont Co., 
Ohio” (1880), by J. L. Rockey & R. J. Ban- 
croft.—Irma Holter Parrott, 3522 North- 
ampton St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


QUERIES 


13939. ELLiott-ARMSTRONG.— Wanted 
names of desc. of Ninian Elliott who left 
letters of admin. 1694 in Parish of Clogher, 
Ireland. Wanted also names of desc. of 
Ninian Elliott who mar 1747 in Clogher, 
Ireland, Catharine Armstrong. Wanted 
ances. of John Elliott who mar Graeme 
abt 1775 in either Tyrone or Fermanagh. 
Three of their chil were Catherine b in 
north of Ireland 1776 mar Wm. Stewart abt 
1813, had 5 chil & emig to America in 
1822; George of Clougherney, Tyrone mar 
Mary Archer abt 1813 in Tyrone & haf dau 
Sarah. Receiced grant of land in Canada 
1819 & died there 1847; William, 1786- 


— 
i 
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1872 mar 9 Feb 1816 Mary Hill & had 
eleven chil all born in Omagh. Wanted 
also ances of Wm. Elliott who mar 

Scott & had son Ninian. Wm. was prob 
brother of John mentioned above & it is 
thought that both of these men died in and 
are buried in Baltimore. Wm. abt 1781 & 
John abt 1819. Wanted any infor of mar 
of Jane Elliott to John Hamilton 1803 in 
Clogher & of the mar of Mary Elliott to 
Charles Stewart 1802 in Clogher—J. C. F. 

13940. Burorp.—Wanted parentage & 
all infor possible, including mar rec. of 
Winnifred Buford. She mar abt 1742 Bowl- 
ing Clark. History states that they were 
from Bedford, later Campbell Co., Va. 
Bowling b 1720, son of Christopher & Pene- 
lope Clark, aft his mar removed to Surry, 
later Stokes Co., N. C. in 1773. Jonathan, 
son of Bowling & Winnifrew Buford Clark, 
was b 1759 in Bedford Co., Va., was a lieut. 
during the Rev. 1784 the fam. removed 
from N. C. to Pendleton Dist., S. C., & 2 
Aug 1787 Jonathan mar Jane Rodgers b 20 
May 1675. Their chil were John Rodgers 
Clark, b 1788; Bolin b 1790; Simeon Bu- 
ford b 1792; Lettie b. 1795; Wm. Buford 
b 1797, Sally b 1800 & Phanuel Clark b 
1802. In a mss. written by one of the 
gr.sons of Bowling Clark he states that his 
gr.gr.grandmother Winnifred was related 
to Abe (Abraham) Buford & also to Thomas 
Buford of Rev. fame. Phanuel Clark b 
1802 moved with his parents in 1803 to 
Christian Co., Ky., & mar there in 1830 
Marcella Pennington. Their son Alonzo 
Clark was b there in 1832 & then they re- 
moved to southeast Missouri, what is now 
Mississippi Co. To which family of Buf- 
ords did Winnifred belong?—M. C. K. ° 

13941. pa- 
entage of Lavinia Cole who mar John Hix 
(Hicks) abt 1801 in Cumberland, Gooch- 
land or Chesterfield Co., Va. John d bet 
1824 & 1832 in Cumberland Co. & Lavinia 
mar 1832 Isaac King. She d in Goochland 
Co. abt 1868 a very old woman. Did her 
father have Rev. rec.? Wanted also ances 
of John Hix (Hicks). 

(a) Hopprer-Cox.—Wanted parentage 
of Mary (Polly) Hopper who mar 1799 
in Cumberland or Powhatan Co., Va., Bart- 
lett, son of George Cox who d 1795 in Pow- 
hatan Co. Wanted parentage of George 


Cox & maiden name of his wife. 
also Rev. recs of Hopper & Cox lines. 
(b) Coorer.—Wanted parentage & Rev. 
rec of father of Col. Benj.; Capt Sarshall & 
Braxton Cooper, 3 bros. who went from 
Va. to Madison Co., Ky., during the Rev & 

in 1808 to Howard Co., Mo.—L. R. H. 


13942. Livincston -Comins -(CuM- 
MINGS).—Wanted parentage of Jane Liv- es 


ingston who mar 1787 Alexander Comins. 
Both lived in the vicinity of York, Pa. 
After mar they lived in Fayette Co., Pa., | 


where their chil were born, & they died. — 


Jane Livingston was b abt 1762, her grave-— 


stone states that she died 1824 ae 62 yrs. _ 


Alexander d 1842 ae 92 yrs. He served 
in Rev. as a wagoner. Their chil were > 
Polly who d unmar; Robert who mar Polly 
White & d in Ohio; James mar Christena | 


McMillan & d in Ohio; Betsey mar Samuel _ 


Herbert & d in Ind.; Peggy mar Samuel Mc- © 
Koun (Cune) ; Alexander mar Marjory Tor- | 


rence; Sally mar Robert Rush; Nancy mar _ 
James Morris; Samuel d unmar; William | 
The last six of 


mar Elizabeth Tedrow. 
these chil died in Pa.—A. B. C. 

13943. Lewis.—Wanted any infor of or 
to corres. with desc of the Lewis families — 


who lived in Edgefield Co., S. C., bet 1786 & — 


1804. Wanted especially parentage of 


Isaac Lewis & also of his wife Elizabeth. 


They were cousins & mar 1794 & lived on _ 


Halfaway Swamp of Saluda River, north- | 
west part of old Edgefield Co. Have much 
data to exchange.—B. H. C. 

13944. BUNby.—Wanted ances & all 
infor possible of Abigail Bundy b 1760 mar | 
28 Feb 1782 Joel Manning prob at Wynd- | 
ham, Conn. She died 15 Aug 1835. 

(a) BuLt.—Wanted ances of Mindwell 
Bull who mar 1773 Abner Holcomb at 


Simsbury, Conn. Was she the dau of Capt. 


John & Dorcas Bull ?—B. S. McC. 


13945. McCain.-— Wanted dates of _ 
birth, mar & death & maiden name of wife 


of Joseph, son of Hugh McCain of Meck- 7 
lenberg, N. C.—E. L. B. a" 
13946. an- 


ces of John Milner & also of his wife Eliza- — Be 


beth Godwin of Va. Would like to corres. 
with desc. 

(a) Avery.—Wanted ances of Luke 
Avery b 1805 in N. C. & d in Monroe Co., | 


Ala. Wanter also maiden name of his wife 


Wanted 


Saday or Zada with her ances.—T. M. H. 
13947. Moony - MitcHELL. — Wanted 
ances & Rev rec of John Moody who removed 
from FluvannaCo., Va., to Bedford Co., Va., 
1785 & lived there until his death in 1805. 
His wife’s name was Susanna. Their chil 
were George who mar Ist Lucy Hughes & 2d 
Rachel Mitchell; William; Mildred who 
mar Boyd; Susanna mar Boyd; 
Mary mar Haile also there were other 
chil. Son George was b abt 1760 & in 1785 
he mar Lucy Hughes. Their chil were Eliz. 
b 1787 mar —— Mayse; John b 1789; 
Lucy Hughes b 1792 mar Tate; Susan 
Rowland b 1794. After the death of his 
wife Lucy, George Moody mar 2d Rachel 
Mitchell. Their chil were Nancy b 1799 
mar Lacy; Wm. b 1800 mar Miss 
Lowe; Mary b 1805 mar Reese Bowen; 
Permelia b 1803 mar Neil; Sallie b 
1808 mar Thornburg; Jane b 1810 
mar Col. Hugh Jones of Rutledge & Taze- 
well, Tenn.; Charlotte b 1813 mar Wm. 
Hoskins. It is evident that George Moody 
left Bedford Co., Va., & came to Rutledge, 
Grainger Co., Tenn., for he was the first 
county court clerk of Grainger Co. serving 
from 1796 to 1816 & is buried in Rutledge. 
Did he have Rev. rec? Wanted parentage 
& all infor possible of family of Rachel 
Mitchell 2d wife of George Moody; it is 
thought that her parents were from Mary- 
land.—S. C. M. 

13948. Everson.—Wanted dates of b & 
d, Rev. rec & all infor possible of John 
Everson, also date of b & maiden name of 
wife of Nicholas Everson of South Amboy, 
Middlesex Co., N. J., who d 1783 & mar 
Susannah . They had son John, wanted 
his dates of b, mar & d & maiden name of his 
wife. Wanted also date of b of their dau 
Mary Ruth Everson who d 3 Apr 1849. 
She mar lst Warner & 2d Arnold 
Brown, 1775-1841. Wanted parentage & 
dates of b & d of her Ist husband 
Warner. Their dau Emily Matilda War- 
ner b 1801 d 1875 & mar Capt. George 
Moore. John Everson’s bros & sis were 
George Margaret who mar James Morgan; 
Mary who mar Case; Susannah who 
mar Jos. Ellason; John; Elizabeth who mar 
Wm. Buckalew & Jacob.—M. S. M. 

13949. Brown - Woopsipes. — Would 
like to corres. with desc of Swanson Brown 
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& of his wife Polly Woodsides. Swanson 
Brown is supposed to have come to America 
from Scotland as a young man & served in 
French & Indian Wars, then returned to 
Scotland & mar Polly Woodsides. When 
their son Wm. Woodsides Brown b 1779, 
was a yr old the family removed to Va. 
Here Swanson took part in Rev. & their son 
John was b 1782. They removed to Ky. 
bef 1800 when Wm. Woodsides Brown mar 
in Clark Co. Sarah Staples; from there they 
went to Bracken Co. where Swanson d 1833 
aged 104 yrs. Wanted Swanson’s recs of 
ser in both wars. 

(a) StTapLes.—Wanted parentage & all 
infor possible of fam of Sarah Staples b 
1780 d 1829 mar 1 Feb 1800 in Clark Co., 
Ky., Wm. Woodsides Brown. 

Doccetr.—Wanted Rev rec, maiden 
name of wife & places of b & res of Presley 
Doggett bef he removed to Shelby Co., Ky. 
His chil were Wm. Juliet who mar 1813 
Martin Jacobs; & Nancy who mar 1813 
Thomas Brooks. Were there others? 

(c) CraLLte.—Was the Rodham K. 
Cralle who served in Rev. as sol. & serg. in 
the Sth Va. Reg’t; also in the 3d & 4th 
Va. Reg’ts when they were consolidated 
under command of Col. John Nevill—the 
same Rodham K. Cralle who mar Nancy 
& had chil Wm. b 15 Dec 1789, Eliz. b 
14 May 1793, Sarah b 24 July 1795, Lain 
b 3 Apr 1801 & Samuel Strawn b 25 May 
1805?—R. C. 

13950. Fugua.—Wanted Rev rec with 
official references for same of Moses Fuqua 
b abt 1738, son of Wm. of Lunenburg Co., 
Va. Moses mar Judith dau of Obadiah 
Woodson. He lived on the Stanton River in 
Campbell Co., Va., abt 1795, abt 1798 re- 
moved to Ky. His dau Lavinia mar John 
McCoy in Campbell Co., Va. 

(a) Rosperts.—Wanted Rev rec with 
official reference, maiden name of wife with 
her dates of b, mar & d also same dates 
for Benj. Roberts who prob lived in King 
Wm. Co., Va. His dau Martha b 1740 mar 
1760 John McCoy. 

(b) RockwELL.—Wanted Rev rec with 
official ref, maiden name of wife of Job 
Rockwell who lived nr Elmira, N. Y. His 
dau Rebecca mar Asher Winkler there. Job 


d 1834 Harrisonville, Ohio.—M. L. M. ies 


| 
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13951. RusseL_L. — Wanted parentage, 
ances & place of b of Henry Russell b abt 
1776 & d 30 Dec. 1813 in the Battle of 
Black Rock, Buffalo. He mar abt 1797 
Sophia b abt 1778 & d abt 1845 in 
Mottville, Mich. Their chil were Daniel, 
Abigail who mar Andrew Lucas; Sophia 
who mar Thomas Brown; Nathan, Polly 
who mar Gardiner Gallop; Calvin who d 
unmar; Betsy who mar Silas Taber & had 
son Chas. F. who was Attorney General 
of N. Y.; Sally who mar Joseph F. John- 
ston; Jane who mar Orator Ford. Wanted 
also maiden name of Sophia who was b 
1778 with her parentage & gen. 

(a) RusseLL.—Wanted parentage, gen. 
& dates of Samuel Russell whose oldest 
child was b Jan 1799 perhaps in Spring- 
field, Otsego Co., N. Y., & mar Leah Layton. 
According to tradition they had the follow- 
ing chil: Daniel; Martha who mar Solomon 


Sparling; Jonathan; Sylvia who mar lst 
Denio, & 2d Luce; Fanny who 
mar Comstock; Lester; Annie who 


mar Matteson or Otis Eddy; Mehitable 
who mar Ist Jacob Cox, 2d Luman H. Calk- 
ins, 3d Hall; Lydia who mar Samuel 
Brant; Samuel, known as “Major,” & David. 
Wanted also gen. of Leah Layton. 

(b) Moore-BaKer.—Wanted parentage 
& ances of Wm. Moore & also of his wife 
Elizabeth Baker of Sumter, S. C., who were 
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mar abt 1785/89. He d in Jackson Co., 
Ind., in 1821 & she d in Hendricks Co., 
Ind., in 1846. Their chil were James who 
d young; Wm. Baker; Nancy who mar 
George Claver Brightman; Mary who mar 
Davis; Elizabeth who mar Stur- 
geon. All mar in Ind. Wm. Moore’s bros 
& sis were Anthony, John, Roger, Samuel, 
Rebecca, Elizabeth, Hester, Agnes, Nancy & 
Henry supposed to have died in Rev. 
Hester mar Ned Parish & lived in S. C. 
Agnes mar John Wolf & lived inGa. Eliz. 
Baker’s mother was supposed to have been a 
Dunagan & her maternal grandmother a 
Witherspoon.—S. A. R. 

13952. Sims-BEAUFoRT.—Wanted 
ces of Patrick Henry Sims who was b in Va. 
in 1769 & mar 12 Oct 1797 prob in Va. 
Lucy Beaufort. 
Will is in the courthouse in Newberry, S. C. 
Wanted also ances of his wife Lucy Beau- 
ford who d in S. C. 28 Aug 1833 aged 54 
yrs.—E. B. R. 

13953. McCo..ister.—Wanted parent- 
age of Daniel McCollister of Dorchester 
Co., Md., 
1783 Sarah Brinsfield & the family removed _ 
to Ross Co., Ohio, about 1800. Wanted © 


also parentage & dates of b & d of Sarah | . 


Brinsfield. Was she the sis of Elijah, John — 
& Thomas Brinsfield who were mar abt the 
same time? 


He d 11 Aug 1821 & his 


also dates of his b &d. He mar 
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State Regents and State Vice-Regents, 1931-1932 y 


ALABAMA 
— = ZEBULON JUDD, 


A 
MRS. K. PERROW, 
314 East 7th St., Anniston. 


ALASKA 
MRS. JOHN A. CLARK, 
Box 312, Fairbanks. 
MRS. HENRY L. LIEN, 
Seward. 


ARIZONA 

= THOMAS T. MOORE, 
Avenue, Phenix 

MRS. DAVID WENTWORTH RUSSELL, 

246 S. Cortez St., Prescott. 

ARKANSAS 

MRS. WM. 


MRS. CHARLES B. RENDLEMAN, 
1800 Park Avenue, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA 
MRS. FRANK PHELPS TOMS, 


540 E. Howard St., Pasadena 
MRS. F. F. GUNDRUM, 
2214 St., Sacramento. 
COLORAD 
MRS. EMILY M. RANDALL, + 


307 No. Ninth St., Rocky Ford. 
MRS. ALBERT E. MORTON, 
1211 Longwood St., Pueblo. 


CONNECTICUT 
MISS NETTLETON, 
426 Prosi ew 
MISS EMELINE. AMELIA. ‘STREET, 
259 Canner St., New Haven. 
DELAWARE 
MRS. EDWARD W. COOCH, 
Cooch’s Bridge. 
MRS. CHARLES I. KENT, 
Woodsedge, Claymont. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ington 
MRS. HARRY COLFAX GROVE, 
2708 Cathedral Ave., Washington. 


FLORIDA 
MRS. ROLLAND E. STEVENS, 
500 S. Ridgewood Ave., Daytona Beach. 
MRS. MILO MURDOCK 
337 a Ave., Lake Wales 
GEORG 
MRS. BUN WYLIE, 
43 Peachtree Place, N. W., Atlanta. 
MRS. MELL A. KNOX, 
Social Circle. 


HAWAII 
MRS. THOMAS BURNS LINTON, 
Wailuku, Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 
MRS. WALTER EUGENE WALL, 
Makiki Heights, Honolulu. 


IDAHO 
2320 Woodlawn Boise 


MRS. THOMAS DAVID FARRER, 
1402 ee Blvd., Caldwell. 


ILLINO 
544 Downer Auror: 
MRS. LOUIS I. HUTCHINS, 
322 E. Detroit Ave., Monmouth. 
INDIANA 
MRS. ROSCOE C. O’BYRNE, 
517 Main St., Brookville. 
MRS. JOHN 
Tyler St., 


IOoOw 
MRS. JAMES E. FITZGERALD, 
1821 Ross St., 
RS. RENTO: 


KANSAS 


MRS. J. W. KIRKPATRICK, 
516 West Pine, El Dorado. a 

MRS. E. P. PENDLETON, 
Pendleton Place, Princeton. 

KENTUCKY 

MRS. STANLEY FORMAN REED, 
Court Street, Mays 

_= SANFORD V. DIXON, 

00 So. Main St., Henderson. 


LOUISIANA 
Cc, 


EDWARD F. DANFORTH, 


whegan. 
MRS. RALPH M. COWL, 
Sanford. 


MARYLAND 
MRS. a H. LILBURN, 
1118 Calvert St., Baltimore. 
MRS. HENRY ZOLLER 
4402 Charlcote Place, ‘Guiilord, Raltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
= STEPHEN P. HURD, 
East 


Miss NANCY H. HAR 
37 a St., Allston 


MICH 
MES. GAMES H. McDONALD, 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Road. Ypsilanti. 
MRS GEORGE D. SCHERMERHORN, 
Reading. 
NNIE M. DILLE 
417 Winona St., Northfield. 
MRS. RICHARDSON DAMON BARRETT, 
1911 Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI 
MISS MYRA HAZARD, 
609 4th St., Corinth. 
MRS. ROBERT CROOK GADDIS, 
706 6th Ave., Laurel. 


MISSOURI 
MRS. HOWARD BAILEY, 
4944 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis. 
MRS. JOHN FALL HOUX, 
334 t North St., Marshall. 
MONTANA 
717 West Granite St., 
MRS. ROSCOE CLARKE. “DILLAVOU, 
816 N. Broadway, Billings. 
NEBRASKA 


, Plattsmouth. 
E JACKSON CARY, | 
St., Kearney. 


EVADA 

307 W. Sixth St., 

MRS. EDWARD WARREN CHISM, 
575 Ridge St., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


602 W. 
N 


S. 
778 


JE 
RS. MURRAY, 
aT West State St., Trenton. 

MRS. WM. J. WARD. 
18 Hobart Avenue, Summit. 

NEW MEXICO 

MRS. DAVID L. GEYER, 
Box 615, Roswell. 
MRS. ALVAN N. WHITE, 
105 College Ave., Silver City. 


= 


a 
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4; 
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NEW YOR 
MRS. PRANK H. PARCELLS, 
409 Park Place, Brooklyn. 


MRS. ROBERT HAMILTON GIBBES, 
Route 27, Schenectady. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
MRS. SYDNEY A! COOPER 


Williams Street, Henderson. 


MRS. WILLIAM’ HENRY = 
120 Hawthorne Lane, Charlot - 
NORTH DAKOTA 
MRS. H. L. LINCOLN, 
1118 S. 6th St., Fargo. 
MRS. HARLEY ELLSWORTH FRENCH, 
University Station, Grand Forks. 
OHIO 
MRS. WALTER L. TOBEY, aN 


West Market St., Xenia. 
OKLAHOMA 
MRS. FRANK HAMILTON MARSHALL, 
1227 East Broadway, Enid. 
MRS. SAMUEL WEIDMAN, 
562 Lahoma St., Norman. 
OREGON 
MRS. WM. WALLACE McCREDIE, 
668 E. Broadway, Portland. 
MRS. JOHN H. OCHRAN, 
203 N. Bartlett St., Medford. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MRS. WM. H. ALEXANDER, 
500 Meade St., Monongahela. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, 

426 Norton St., New Haven, Conn. 
MRS. H. D. KNEEDLER, 


Kneedler Bldg., Manila. Soe 

RHODE ISLAND 
MRS. EDWARD S. MOULTON, an! 
49 Boylston Ave., Providence. ~~ 


MRS. C. GRANT SAVAGE, 
7 Elm St., Westerly. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
MRS. JOHN CARROLL COULTER, 


1516 Richland St., Columbia. oh 
MRS. THOMAS J. MAULDIN, , 
Pickens. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
MRS. CHARLES A. 
536 Nebraska Ave., 
MRS. ASBURY LAITY, 


Yankton. 
SEE 


RS. JOSEPH HAYES ACKLEN 
Place & 24th Ave., Nashville. 
MRS. OSCAR A. KNOX 


AS 
MRS. WILLIAM PERRY HERRING McFADDIN 
1906 McFaddin Ave., umont. 
MRS. N. P. SANDERSON, 

706 Pine St., Texarkana. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


MRS. WILLIAM CUMMING STORY, 
MRS. GEORGE THACHER 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


MRS. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1906 i 
MRS. J. MORGAN SMITH, 1911. an 
MRS. WALLACE DELAFIELD, i914. a = 
MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914. my 
MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916.0 ts 
MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917. 


MRS. 
ALFRED J. BROSSEAU 


RS. 
MRS. ALEXANDER ENNIS PATTON, 1931. a) 


DAUGHTERS AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


UTAH 
MRS. GEORGE — WHITMEYER, 
2835 Grant Ave., 


MRS. STEPHEN A. 
2553 Alden Ave., Salt Lake City. ee 
VERMONT 

ARTHUR W. NORTON, 


ergennes. 
MISS SHIRLEY FARR, 
Brandon. 


VIRGINIA 
MRS. NATHANIEL BEAMAN, 
1315 Westover Ave., Norfolk. 
MRS. CHARLES B. KEESEE, 
Church Street, Martinsville. 


WASHINGTON 
MRS. FRANK L. COOPER, 
716 Niles Ave., Everett, 
MRS. CHARLES X. LARRABEE, 
Hawthorne Road, Bellingham. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. PAUL O. REYMANN, 
Pleasant Valley, Wheeling. 
MRS. GORY HOGG, 
“Homeland,” Lewisburg. 


WISCONSIN 
MRS. JOSEPH ACKROYD BRANSON, 
704 N. Broadway, DePere. 
MRS. WILLIAM H. CUDWORTH, 
2403 E. Belleview Place, Milwaukee. 


WYOMING 
MRS. ALFRED JOHNSON, 
Lusk 


MRS. JOHN CORBETT, 
312 So. 10th St., Laramie. 


CHINA 
MRS. HAROLD S. DICKERSON, 
2444 Southway Drive, 9 Ohio. 
MRS. PHILIP HOWARD DUNBAR 
9 Avenue Petain, Shanghai. 
CUBA 
ay ~ MARY ELIZABETH SPRINGER, 
enida de Wilson, No. oe Vedado, Havana. 
MRS. EDWARD G. HARRIS 
Calle 21, Esquina Banos, Vedado, Havana. 


ENGLAND 
MRS. ADELAIDE BRAGG GILLESPIE, 
82 Avenue Rd., Regents Park, London. 
MRS. BYRON GEORGE CLARK, 
1 — Mansions, Netherhall Gardens, N. W. 3, 
ndon. 


FRANCE 
MRS. ALBERT N. CONNETT, Jr. 
39 Avenue Charles Floquet, Paris. 
MISS ADA HOWARD JOHNSON, 
The Dresden Apt., Washington, D. C. 


CANAL ZONE 


MRS. ELWYN GREENE, 

Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. ee 4 

ITALY 
MISS JESSICA A. MORGAN, 

Hotel Washington, Corso d’Italia, Rome. 

fs 


AYNE COOK 


MRS. WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, 1923. 

MRS. JULIUS J. ESTEY, 1923. 

MRS. CAMPBELL, 1926. 

MRS. ELEANOR WASHINGTON HOWARD, 1927. 

MRS. THOMAS KITE, 
ELIZA FERRY LEARY, 1930. 


| 
M. CALEY 
Philadel ; 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 1931-1932 


CONSTITUTION HALL 


Mrs. Lowett FLetcuer Hosart, Presiding Officer 


Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, Secretary 
3809 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
BETTER FILMS 
Mrs. Micprep Lewis Russet, Chairman 
1222 North Sweetzer Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
Mrs. Henry Rosert, Jr., Chairman 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
CONSERVATION AND THRIFT 
Mrs. Cuartes A. Fintey, Chairman 
818 Washington Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG 


Mrs. Cartes Brann, Chairman 
524 Selete Street, Urbana, Ohio 


D. A. R. MAGAZINE 
Mrs. James F. Donanue, Chairman 
2850 Chadbourne Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN FUND 
Miss Marsorie A. Spauupinc, Chairman 
366 I St., Phillipsburg, Kans. 
ELLIS ISLAND 
Mrs. J. Warren Perkins, Chairman 
17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 


= 
Mrs. G. B. Putter, Chairman 
: The Cairo, Washington, D. C. (Calif.) 

GIRL HOME MAKERS 


Mrs. May Montcomery Smit, Chairman 
21 Lancaster St., Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Wiiu1aM B. Nerr, Honorary Chairman 


2561 Coventry Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
7 HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 
RECIPROCITY 
Mrs. Jonn W. Cuenavutt, Chairman 
2217 Glenmary Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
Mrs. Frora Myers Chairman 
2117 Highland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
INSIGNIA 
Mrs. Joun Brown Heron, Chairman 
601 South Linden Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LEGISLATION IN U. S. CONGRESS 


Mrs. Frep C. Morcan, Chairman re 
326 Main St.. Saco, Me. ee 


PM 
_ MANUAL FOR IMMIGRANTS 
Miss Myra Hazarp, Chairman 
: 609 4th St., Corinth, Miss. 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
LIBRARY 


Mrs. Russet, Macna, Chairman 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Mrs. WittiAM SHERMAN WALKER, Chairman 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL OLD TRAILS 
a Mrs. Joun Tricc Moss, Chairman 
ot 6017 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
7 PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 


Mrs. E. Herricx, Chairman 
3809 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PATRIOTIC LECTURES AND 
LANTERN SLIDES 

Mrs. R. Winston Hott, Chairman 

1907 Kenyon St., Washington, D. C. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC SPOTS 


Mrs. Penevore J. ALLEN, Chairman 
1710 W. 43rd St., Chattanooga, Tenn. | 


PUBLICITY 


Mrs. Wituiam Lewis Dunne, Chairman 
2151 California St., Washington, D. C. 


RADIO 


Mrs. Jutian G. Goopuus, Chairman 
2714 Thayer St., Evanston, Ill. 


REAL DAUGHTERS 


Mrs. Benyamin L. Purcett, Chairman 
932 Park Ave., Richmond, Va. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS FOR 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 


Samuer J. Kramer, Chairman 
395 Washington Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REPUBLIC i 
Mrs. I. B. McFaritanp, Chairman 
1313 Castle Court, Houston, Tex. 
STATE AND CHAPTER BY-LAWS 


Mrs. Rosert J. Reep. Chairman 
Emerson Road, Woodside, Wheeling, W. Va. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Mrs. Evucene H. Ray, Chairman 


The Weissenger-Gaulbert, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Geratp Scuuyter, Vice-Chairman 
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IN MEMORY OF 
MAJOR NATHANIAL FOX 
SOLDIER, SCHOLAR, HERO 
PERSONALLY PROVISIONED ARMY 
DURING THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN 
OCT, 12-19, 1781 
MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI 
HE DIED IN THE SERVICE 


THIS TABLET ERECTED BY HIS DESCENDANT 
MRS ARTHUR KELLY EVANS 


Ags 1997 


MEMORIALS 


—the Imperishable Record 


Choose Bronze with exceptional attention to 
design and quality of craftsmanship. 


“The Memorial Idea’”’ illustrating authorita- 
tive designs will be gladly mailed to you on 
request. Pencil suggestions and prices will be 
included if you tell us the approximate tablet 
size and wording. 


HISTORIC GAVELS 
for 1932 
Prices $1.00 to $5.00 


Wakefield, Kenmore and Washington’s 
boyhood farm home. Mary Washington’s 
own recipe for gingerbread and Martha’s 
for afternoon refreshments. Also early 
Virginia mountain furniture in walnut 
and oak. 


Write Box 305 FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


THE ALLIES’ INN 
1703 New York Avenue 
Two Short Blocks from Memorial 
Continental Hall 


BREAKFAST LUNCHEON 


DINNER 


WASHINGTON 
BICENTENNIAL MARKERS 


D.A.R. 
34 


The George Washington Bicentennial 


Year Will Prove a Most Appropriate 
Occasion to Present Your 
Chapter With a 
National, Society or 
State Flag as a 
Memorial 


Finest Workmanship and Quality 
Prices Moderate 


Correspondence Solicited Established 1816 


Tree Markers, Historic Site Tablets and 
Memorial Plaques for those D. A. R. chap- 
ters participating in the nation-wide ob- 
servance of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. 

Write for suggestions and prices, as well as a copy of 
our new D. A. R. marker and tablet folder. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
4840 


THE NEWMAN MFG. CO. 


\ Gir MEtropolitan 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


IFFITH- @NSUMERS (MPANY 


MAI 4 


Parronize Our Apvertisers—It Hers 
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JAS. H. MATTHEWS & CO. « 3942 Forbes Street _» PITTSBURGH, PENNA. a 
LY 
2 
| 
GEORGE WASHINGTON | 
| 
PTEMBER 
— 
THE NEXT TIME P = 
| you need— 
FUEL OIL 


